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STONEHENGE; 

OR, 

THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Pour Urate ambition, pour rertu singuliere ; 

II excelle a conduire un char dans la carriere ; 

A disputer des prix indignes'de ses mains ; 

A se dormer lui-meme en spectacle aux Romains ; 

A venir prodiguer sa yoix sur un theatre ; 

A reciter des chants qu'il veutquVra idolatre. 

RACINE, BR1TANN. 

Very few incidents chequered the monoto- 
nous course of Roscrana's life for a consi- 
derable time after the departure of Pudens. 
She continued the guest of Lucan, admired 
by all who saw her, and beloved by all who 
knew her. Sensible of the value of her pre- 
sent opportunities for improvement, she prose- 
cuted her studies with an ardour which ex- 
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posed her, in some measure, to the animadver- 
sions so freely bestowed by Juvenal on the 
literary ladies of Rome : but when taunted on 
this score, she used mildly to reply, " Were I 
to remain in Rome, I might learn all my life ; 
but when I return to Britain, I must begin to 
teach ! t9 

After the lapse of a few months, however, 
an event occurred which obliged her to leave 
Lucan's family, and ushered in a series of 
changes, not only affecting her fortunes, but 
even her character. Leaving her for awhile, 
we must return to the Emperor, who will have 
to act a conspicuous part in the few remaining 
scenes of this narrative. 

I have selected the quotation prefixed to 
this chapter in order to call the reader's atten- 
tion to Nero's inordinate passion for distinc- 
tion in the Grecian accomplishments there 
particularized. As a charioteer, he had, as 
might have been expected, excelled most of 
his competitors; but not content with his 
supremacy in the circus, he aimed also at the 
histrionic crown, and had resolved to bear 
away the palm of poetry. Unfortunately for 
Lucan, he was the chief obstacle to Nero's 
triumph in this department ; and it was neces- 
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sary to depose him before the Emperor could 
reign unrivalled. But how was this obstacle 
to be removed ? — how was this deposition to be 
accomplished ? If the Emperor challenged him, 
and failed, the ignominy would be unendurable: 
if, on the contrary, Lucan were not challenged, 
he remained in undisturbed possession of his 
laurels. 

After anxious deliberation on the subject, 
it was resolved that the gauntlet should be 
thrown down, and that some of the cour- 
tiers should use their private influence with 
the poet to induce him to acknowledge the 
Emperor's arrogated superiority. Lucan was 
accordingly recalled to court, and received, 
among other marks of favour, the office of 
quaestor. It must, however, in justice to this 
high-souled poet be acknowledged that al- 
though it is probable — such is the weakness of 
human nature — that he felt flattered by the 
Emperor's notice, yet that these distinctions 
were rather submitted to than courted ; and 
that a refusal would have looked suspicious, 
and would have exposed him to dangerous 
consequences. 

These preliminary steps having been taken, 
Nero, in due time, published a challenge 
against all competitors ; but of this challenge 
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Lucan wisely took no notice. This general 
measure not having succeeded, the poet was 
informed that it was the Emperor's particular 
desire that the public should decide the ques- 
tion of superiority between them : but Lucan 
very respectfully, but firmly declined the con- 
test, as he could not help suspecting some 
design to ensnare him; more especially as 
Tigellinus was very pressing in his recom- 
mendations to him, to gratify the Emperor. 

This monster's design, it needs no extra- 
ordinary sagacity to discover, was, by procur- 
ing the queestorship for Lucan, and obliging 
him to reside in Rome, to draw Claudia a little 
more within his own reach ; and then by 
inveigling the poet into an altercation with the 
Emperor, to deprive Tier of her protector. 
He, accordingly, with that knowledge of cha- 
racter with which Satan endows his favourites, 
finding his persuasions unsuccessful, had re- 
course to another and more effectual mode of 
attack, and employed some of his satellites to 
taunt Lucan with cowardice in claiming supe- 
riority, and yet refusing competition. It was 
in vain that he denied having made any such 
claim : the homage, it was observed, was 
received by him, and he was afraid to allow 
his pretensions to be fairly disputed. This 
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weapon was aimed at his most assailable part, 
and proved but too successful. Lucan was 
too vehement a man, and too genuine a poet to 
endure this charge, and he therefore accepted 
the challenge. 

The Emperor having gained this point, di- 
rected his efforts to induce his antagonist to 
allow him the victory; and to attain this ob- 
ject the most lavish promises were made to 
him of compensation for a defeat, should such 
occur !— a hint not difficult to be understood. 
Thus were matters arranged, when the impor- 
tant day arrived. The scene of contest was 
Pompey's glorious Theatre, of which we shall 
attempt a brief description, as it appeared de- 
corated for the occasion : 

It might be deem'd on our historian's part 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 
If he forgot the vast magnificence 
Of noble Pompey, and his large ezpence. 

dryden's palamon and ARCITE. 

This magnificent edifice was built of stone,, and 
was capable of containing forty thousand specta- 
tors. The niches between the marble pillars were 
filled with statues of the most exquisite sculp- 
ture, among which the most celebrated were 
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the images of the fourteen nations conquered 
by Pompey. The bronze colossus of the 
hero himself stood in the Basilica; and within 
was a marble statue of Jupiter, erected by 
Claudius. The scene and the walls were co- 
vered with gold ; and the awning was of purple 
studded with golden stars, embroidered in the 
centre with a representation of Nero as Apollo 
guiding the chariot of the sun ! The varying 
tint, which the awning gave to the marble sta- 
tues and to the walls, as it tremulously waved 
in the breeze and moderated the bright glare 
of the sun, was not the least beautiful effect 
produced by art. It reminded the spectator 
of that purple light which poets have delighted 
to ascribe to the atmosphere of Elysium. 
There was another instance of refined luxury 
too, which must not pass unnoticed. This 
huge building was perfumed by concealed con- 
duits of liquid scents, carried into the marble 
statues before described ; whence the perfume 
passed through invisible apertures, and diffused 
an atmosphere of fragrance. 

However, to pursue our narrative : 
Lucan had not apprized his family of his 
intention to contest the palm with the Empe- 
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ror but took his wife and Claudia to the thea- 
tre, as though to witness an ordinary perform- 
ance. 

The ladies seated themselves in the portico, 
which was the place assigned by Augustus to 
the female part of the audience; and Lucan 
left them, apparently to take his place on one 
of the fourteen rows, assigned to the Eques- 
trian order, which formed the barrier between 
the orchestra appropriated to the senate and 
other distinguished persons, and the higher 
seats occupied by the plebeians.* 

Nero, anxious to ensure an audience to wit- 
ness his triumph, and not considering that the 
novelty of his own disgraceful exhibition 
would be a sufficient attraction, had given no- 
tice of the event in such a manner as to render 
it unsafe for any person of dignity to absent 
himself; insomuch, that several Roman 
Knights, being rather late, were actually 
crushed / to death in the narrow passages lead- 
ing to their seats, so dense was the crowd.f 
Nor was his anxiety confined to the mere col- 

* For information on the structure and arrangement of 
the Roman Theatre, see Pompeii, vol. I, c. 8. 
t Tac. Ann. xvi, 5. 
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lection of an audience : it was of still greater 
importance to secure their favourable opinion ; 
and for this purpose common soldiers were 
distributed over the theatre to take care that 
the applause should be kept up without inter- 
mission by a set of hirelings, some of whom 
were severely chastised for having relaxed their 
efforts through weariness ! 

Besides these precautions spies and inform- 
ers were stationed, in different parts of the 
building, to watch the countenances of the 
spectators, who carefully noted down and re- 
ported to their master any symptom of disgust 
manifested by the unwary. Among those who 
did not escape their observation, it may be no- 
ticed, was Vespasian the future Emperor, who 
being so uncourtier-like as to yawn, was inso- 
lently reprimanded by one of Nero's freedmen, 
and only saved himself from more dreadful 
consequences by a voluntary retirement from 
court! 

Nero's name was emblazoned in white let- 
ters in the list of harpers, and other performers, 
among whom was our friend Lucan. The 
priority of the different singers was determined 
by lot ; and when Nero's turn arrived, procla- 
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mation was made by a consul, that the divine 
Emperor would sing a poem of his own com* 
position, styled, 'The Metamorphosis 'of 
Niobe.' 

The author of the piece — about to un- 
dergo a stranger metamorphosis than his 
heroine — then advanced, preceded by the pre- 
fects of the Praetorian cohorts, Tigellinus and 
his colleague, bearing his harp, and followed 
by the military tribunes, and the most distin- 
guished of his courtiers. At first he only ven- 
tured upon the proscenium, or rostrum, from 
whence he recited his poem ; but being en- 
treated by the populace to exhibit all his ac- 
complishments, he took his place in the 
orchestra, and conformed to the rules of the 
stage, which allowed no performer to sit down 
or to use his pocket-handkerchief. 

His voice was neither loud nor clear ;. and it 
was in vain that he deepened the scarlet of his 
naturally red face, and stood tip toe, straining 
to fill that huge theatre with his unmouthable 
poetry. 

However, having ceased his performance, 
the master of the world knelt on one knee, 
and, with outstretched hand and simulated 
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anxiety, supplicated the lenience of his au- 
dience.* 

It is almost needless to add, that it was not 
supplicated in vain. Men of thought and 
principle indeed felt not only themselves but 
their nation degraded by this display; but 
they yielded to compulsion : the sycophants 
of the tyrant, of course, attempted to out- 
vie each other ; and as to the lower orders, 
they were unfeignedly delighted, and ex- 
pressed their pleasure in one measured note of 
applause. 

Lucan's turn succeeded. It is impossible 
to describe the excitement which prevailed; 
suffice it to say that every eye was fixed upon 
him with the most vivid suspense; and the 
more so as he had hardly communicated his 
determination to any person. The courtiers 
envied him the opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with the Emperor : Seneca, who had 
pressed upon him for once to be content with 
mediocrity, watched him with painful interest as 
though distrustful of his advice being followed : 
his family gazed upon him with agonizing 
anxiety. 

* Suet, in Neron. 21—24. 
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No individual present, however, scanned his 
movements with more impatience than the 
Emperor, who visibly trembled lest this experi- 
ment should fail, and he should lose the dar- 
ling object of his heart. 

"Yet,' 5 thought he, "Lucan knows that I 
can either make him half a God, or annihilate 
him: surely he cannot vanquish me, if he 
would. Nay, more than that, he will not, if he 
can." 

This last consideration afforded the Emperor 
by far the greater consolation: but he knew 
not the character of his antagonist. Lucan 
was a man of spirit, and he was a poet. To 
him honour and reputation were dearer than 
life ; and the determined, dignified step, with 
which he advanced, manifested at once his re- 
solution even 

Id those degenerate times of shame 
To catch the heart, and strike for honest fame ! 

GOLDSMITH. 

He consequently exerted every energy, and 
threw all his genius into his performance. 

The subject was The Descent of Orpheus 
into the infernal regions : and the effect of his 
recitation was such as could hardly have been 
imagined. One universal deafening shout of 
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applause rent the walls of the theatre ! The 
soldiers dropped their spears, and the in- 
formers, for a moment, forgot their odious 
task; nay, tlie courtiers themselves uncon- 
sciously joined in the plaudit ! 

Ingratus Nero dulcibus theatris, 
Et noster, tibi, praeferetur Orpheus! 

8TATIUS SILV. II. 
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CHAPTER II. 

O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog; 

Look when he fawns he bites; and, when he bites, 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death : 

Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 

Sin, death, and hell, have set their marks on him; 

And all their ministers attend on him. 

RICHARD in. 

Every thing had happened hitherto precisely 
as Tigellinus wished ; and the further progress 
of his plot is best developed in the follow* 
ing subtle epistle to Lucan, written imme- 
diately on tfis return home from the theatre. 

Tigellinus P. P. C. to A. Lucan Qucestor. 

" Not a moment, as it appears to me, my 
Lucan, is to be lost in apprizing* you of the 
probable consequences of the events of yester- 
day. It would be impossible for me to des- 
cribe to you the furious chagrin of the Empe- 
ror on being vanquished. The ravings of 
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CEdipus were puerile, compared with his im- 
precations. The pious wish of Caligula, that 
all the nation had but one neck that he might 
sever it, is mild, compared with his denuncia- 
tions against the senate, soldiers, and people, 
and particularly against yourself. As I was in 
some measure instrumental in bringing about 
this contest, I feel it to be my duty, no 
less than it is my inclination, to advise you of 
your danger. Let me, therefore, conjure you, 
if you are not weary of life, to fly from Rome 
immediately. Confiscation, assassination, every 
thing which is dreadful, menaces you. Haste, 
therefore, haste, out of the city ; or to-night 
may be your last. As it will be impossible 
for you to remove your family with the neces- 
sary precipitation, send Polla and the young 
Briton privately to my house ; an 3 I will se- 
crete and protect them, to the best of my 
power, until the storm is blown over ; and in 
the meantime will use all my endeavours to 
allay it, and will not fail to apprize you of all 
that concerns you. Vale !" 

The consternation of Lucan's family, on re- 
ceiving this letter, is indescribable. The first 
impulse of the impetuous Lucan was to read it 
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publicly, and to endeavour to rouse the citi- 
zens to. arms, to repel the common danger 
which awaited them. Now is an opportunity, 
thought he, to wreak a nation's vengeance 
upon the tyrant. A little further deliberation, 
however, made him sensible of the extreme 
hazard of such an enterprize; and he was 
finally led to abandon it by the reflection that 
it would be an unjustifiable return for the kind- 
ness — for such they all deemed it — of Tigel- 
linus, to expose him to the hazard of the Em- 
peror's fury, which would, of course, be directed 
against him for having betrayed his master. 

After considerable discussion, it appeared 
that, on the whole, the best course that could 
be pursued would be to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Tigellinus, that Polla and Clau- 
dia should avail themselves of his proffered 
protection, while Lucan made his escape. 

The only obstacle to this arrangement was 
the extreme reluctance of Polla to leave her 
husband at such a crisis ; which objection once 
removed, all Tigellinus's schemes would be 
easily accomplished. 

Happily, while the scales of Claudia's fate 
were still oscillating, Seneca was announced ; 
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and his counsel was, of course, anxiously so- 
licited. 

As to the immediate departure of Lucan from 
Rome, Seneca entirely coincided in the pro- 
priety of that measure; but he strongly dis- 
suaded Polla and Claudia from accepting Ti- 
gellinus's offer of protection: for, although he 
could not penetrate into that monster's mo- 
tives, he knew the villany of his heart too 
well not to suspect some evil design. 

After mature deliberation, therefore, it was re- 
solved that as Polla was desirous of sharing the 
fate of her husband, she should accompany him 
iu his exile ; and that Claudia should returri to 
her former domicile until the storm were past : 
for although Seneca deemed his house the 
most opened to suspicion, and therefore the 
least adapted for a sanctuary, he considered 
his fair prot£g£e at all events secure from 
Nero's persecution. 

Thus did our heroine escape for awhile as 
deadly a snare as innocence was ever exposed 
to : although doubtless many are the snares 
from which virtue is protected by the kind 
vigilance of her ministrant angels, where she 
is as unconscious of her danger as she is 
ignorant of her deliverer ! Little was Seneca 
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aware of the peril from which he had rescued 
Claudia : still less was he aware that he had 
drawn all the hostility of her treacherous foe 
upon his own head ! 

Tigellinus, being informed of the departure 
of Polla with her husband, concluded that 
Claudia had accompanied them : and as Se- 
neca had, with that prudence which long 
experience alone induces, inculcated upon 
her the necessity of strict seclusion ; it was 
not until the lapse of a considerable period 
that her asylum was discovered. This dis- 
covery, however, led to fresh machinations, 
more foul, more fatal, than those which had 
been so happily frustrated. 

The great object of Tigellinus was, now, 
to seduce his intended victim from her pre- 
sent retreat ; and to accomplish this purpose, 
all his villanous cunning was put into re- 
quisition. He first attempted to insinuate 
himself into the confidence of Seneca, and 
thus obtain an introduction to his pupil; but 
finding that his character was justly estimated 
by the philosopher, and that his unwonted 
familiarity was regarded with suspicion, he 
resolved to effect that by violence, which it 
seemed in vain to attempt by more insidious 
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arts, and determined upon a no less audacious 
piece of atrocity than the murder of Seneca ! 
This was too bold an enterprize, however, to 
be undertaken without powerful coadjutors; 
for there was no man in the realm so much 
esteemed as Seneca, an attack upon whom, 
there was reason to fear, would be universally * 
resented. 

Sensible of this, but undeterred by the 
difficulties of his undertaking, he resolved to 
summon the Emperor himself to his assist- 
ance, to whom he well knew that this silent 
reprover of his vices was peculiarly hateful. 
To fan the smouldering sparks of animosity 
into a consuming flame of hostility, was more 
bold in the design, than arduous in the ac- 
complishment. Addressing himself to his 
master's passion for literary distinction, that 
trait of character upon which he had so suc- 
cessfully based his former intrigues, he artfully 
availed himself of Seneca's recent publication 
of the tragedy, from which I have given a 
quotation in a former chapter, to represent the 
author as one who, after having attempted in 
vain to eclipse the Emperor in oratory, had 
now presumptuously aspired to excel him in his 
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own divine art of poetry !* Nay, feeling that 
he had now struck the right chord to produce 
the desired vibration, he further accused him 
of having also incited Lucan to contend with 
the imperial Apollo, having been instigated, 
as he observed, not so much by his insatiate 
love of fame, — though that reflected no honour 
on his philosophy, but by envy of Nero's 
superiority, and a malignant desire to avenge 
his own defeat ! 

The Emperor hardly needed these additional 
incentives to make him co-operate with Tigel- 
linus ; but though he entered with great 
alacrity into the design, the popularity of 
their intended victim was such that the 
remorseless and unscrupulous tyrant himself 
saw the necessity of using great caution. To 
avoid public odium, therefore, or possibly even 
a general insurrection, it was finally re- 
solved, that the best means of carrying 
their purpose into effect, would be to suborn 
Seneca's freed man, Cleonicus, to carry off 
his master by secret poison. 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. c. 52. 
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CHAPTER III. 

He saw a pale and shivering form, 

By age and frenzy haggard made'; 
Her eyes, still wild with passion's storm. 

Belied the snows that shroud her head. 

THE CURSE OF MOY. 

Cleoxicus, who had been hired to assassi- 
nate his master, was a weak, rather than a 
wicked man, and might have served Seneca 
faithfully and contentedly until the day of his 
death, had it not been for the artful tempering 
of Nero's agents. 

The person to whom the n'egociation of 
this matter was chiefly intrusted was one 
Julius Pollio, a tribune of the Praetorian co- 
horts, to whom the custody of the famous 
poison-vender Locusta had been committed.* 

Pollio, meeting Cleonicus one day in the 
street, affected a surprise that Seneca, with 
such a magnificent fortune, should allow so 

* Tac. Ann. xm. cap. 15. 
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old a servant to wear his livery, when the 
freedmen of so many less wealthy persons 
had become masters of princely establishments 
of their own. 

The simple Cleonicus observed, "that his 
master lived in a still more frugal and abste- 
mious manner than himself/' 

" Yes/* said Pollio, " and I can tell you 
wherefore ; — it is merely to afford him a pre- 
text for gratifying his sordid disposition in 
witholding from you your due/' 

Pursuing this artful course, and feigning 
sympathy for merit so unworthily neglected, 
he excited the vanity and ambition of Cleonicus, 
and at the same time a mistrust of his master's 
motives, and thus prepared his mind for the 
hellish seeds of covetousness, treachery and 
murder, which he was about to implant. 

It was a long time, however, before these 
seeds produced the desired fruits ; for the 
weakness of character, which constituted al- 
most the only adaptation of the soil to receive 
them, was very unfavourable to the production 
of actions which required unusual energy. It 
was not until after several interviews, that the 
irresolute Cleonicus determined upon the com- 
mission of the crime, and accepted a foretaste 
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of his future reward; but when he had pro* 
ceeded thus far, the scheme had almost proved 
abortive for want of sufficient courage to hold 
a personal conference with Locusta, to whom 
the preparation of the fatal potion was en- 
trusted, and from whom he was to receive 
instructions how to administer it. 

The uneducated people of Rome attri- 
buted supernatural powers to this hag ; and 
Cleonicus was so far from being superior to the 
vulgar superstition, that his terrors were tenfold 
magnified by his guilty conscience. Thrice did 
the fearful wretch assay to visit her ; thrice did 
his cowardly heart fail him. Menaced at last 
with the fate which he was commissioned to 
execute upon his master, feeling himself ne- 
cessitated to go, and afraid to go alone, and 
at the same time fearful of communicating 
his purpose to any friend, lest he should prove 
a witness rather than an accomplice, he finally 
had recourse to the pitiable expedient of taking 
with him, as his companion, a blind, idiot' 
girl belonging to Seneca's establishment, called 
Harpaste. This poor half-witted creature 
had been retained by the philosopher, after 
the general reduction of his household, rather 
from motives of charity than for the amuse- 
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ment derivable from her extraordinary sayings; 
although the gustom of keeping jesters at 
that time prevailed in Rome. 

The singular fantasies of poor Harpaste 
sometimes, indeed, provoked a smile on Sene- 
ca's grave countenance; but they more fre- 
quently afforded him a subject for philosophic 
meditation. Of the reflections thus suggested 
he has left posterity a singular specimen in one 
of his epistles, where, after relating that this 
afflicted girl, being wholly ignorant of the 
nature of her malady, had considered the 
darkness to be local and not personal, he sub- 
joins the reflection, * that those who laughed 
at this demented creature's ignorance of her 
own infirmity laughed at all mankind ; for that 
all are blind, and doubly blind, inasmuch as 
they do not know it. 5 * To return to our nar- 
rative : — 

It happened, one day, that poor Harpaste, 
feeling the shadows obscure her sight, and not 
being able to comprehend how the darkness 
could proceed from a defect in her own vision, 
fancied that the house was dark, and anxiously 
begged that she might be taken out for a 

• Vid. Senec. Epist 50. 
VOL. III. C 
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little exercise in the brighter sunshine. Her 
importunity having obtained the fulfilment 
of her singular request, Cleonicus availed 
himself of the opportunity to pay his dreaded 
visit to Locusta. 

All things having been previously arranged 
with Pollio, Cleonicus called, with his blind 
companion, at a strange looking house in the 
purlieus of the celebrated Mamertine prison. 
Upon his giving the door a slight kick, it was 
opened by the tribune in person, who, after 
having satisfied himself of the mental imbe- 
cility of Harpaste, introduced them both to 
Locusta's apartment, which, from its vaulted 
ceiling, solid walls and enclosed situation, ap- 
peared to be one of the cells of the prison. 

The hag was leaning over a large wood fire, by 
the light of which she was counting very care- 
fully the indentations in a notched stick. The 
fitful flames lighted up her haggard features, and 
shed a lurid, but uncertain glare over her whole 
figure. Being a native of Gaul, she still 
continued to wear the white dress and the 
brazen girdles in which she had been ac- 
customed to celebrate the half druidical rites 
of her country. 

" Locusta I" said Pollio, as he advanced 
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towards her, leaving Cleonicus and Harpaste 
just within the door, « Locusta, I say !" 

Several times did he thus accost her, raising 
his voice and varying the epithet at each 
repetition, but with no effect. She heeded 
not his clamour, but continued to pass her 
bony fingers, resembling harpy's claws, over 
the wand which she grasped, and to press 
her long ebon-tipped thumb-nail into the in- 
dentations, to assure her of the correctness 
of her calculations. 

" Mother of hell \" at last roared out the 
impatient Pollio. 

" Hold ! till I have finished my task," said 
the unterrified hag. 

K Mutter thy charm when I'm gone/' re- 
plied Pollio; " and now attend to me." 

The beldam took no further notice of this 
than to say, with a malicious grin, " Fool 
that thou art, thou hast put me out, and I 
must now begin again." 

So saying she deliberately stirred the fire, 
and recommenced, from the extremity of the 
wand, with the most provoking sullenness. 

Pollio, though almost choked with rage, 
knew from experience, that it would be vain 
to attempt to divert her from her purpose ; 

c 2 
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and he therefore allowed her to proceed with* 
out further molestation. 

The increased light of the fire not only 
threw into full relief the strongly marked 
wrinkles of her ghastly countenance, thinly 
shaded by a few grisly locks, but revealed 
more distinctly the various objects which sur- 
rounded her. They were such as were used 
in her horrible vocation; some of them ex- 
tremely fantastic, but most of them too dis- 
gusting to be described. Cleonicus, looking 
towards the fire, beheld with terror a serpent 
from which she had recently torn out the 
poisonous secretion, half consumed, and yet 
apparently but half dead, writhing amid the 
embers. As he was watching its struggles, 
the flickering flame exhibited the mangled, 
macerated head of a human corpse, with the 
hooks in it, just as it had been drawn from the 
gemonia, the body being concealed by the 
form upon which the hag was sitting ! 

The trembling freedman shuddered almost 
convulsively, and cast an instinctive look to- 
wards the door; but he found that it had 
been shut, and all egress barred by the por- 
tentous figure of Pollio. 

Locusta, having completed her calculations, 
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clapped her hands, and her green eyes glistened 
with joy, as she roared forth with a fiendish 
gesticulation, — 

" A cycle of cycles save one ! A cycle of 
cycles save one ! — And now," she added, ad- 
dressing herself to Pollio, u what wantestthou, 
my sweet son ?" 

" I want- the sweetest potion in all your 
stores," answered he : " but first put that 
wretch of a snake out of its misery ." 

" Ah !" she said, turning to the snake, " I 
did not mean to torment thee; thou never 
didst me any injury:" so saying, she thrust 
it into the hottest part of the fire, which 
consumed it instantly. "And for whom is 
this swdet potion designed ?" she inquired of 
Pollio. 

€e My friend here can inform you better 
than I can," replied he, leading forward the 
trembling Cleonicus, who never let go his 
grasp of the hand of the unconscious Har- 
paste. 

Locusta anxious to know who was destined 
to be her next victim, and concluding from the 
gesture and appearance of Harpaste, who 
advanced with the hesitating diffidence of one 
who is blind, that she was the person, snatched 
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a burning brand from the fire, and rudely held 
it so near to her face, as almost to singe her 
eyelashes, in order the more minutely to in- 
spect her features. 

As the blaze approached her sightless orbs, 
Harpaste exclaimed : — 

«Tis lighter!— 'tis lighter ! I told you it 
was not dark out of doors/' 

"A fool! a born fool, thou hast brought 
me !" exclaimed Locusta ; " and thou wantest 
me to potion her ; perchance she is one of 
thine own begetting." 

And so saying, she set up a fiendish laugh, 
and threw the brand on the fire. 

" Nay, hope not to potion a child of mine f 
scornfully retaliated Pollio. 

" Then I potion no such child at all," said 
the hag. And now," she continued, raising 
her voice, and snatching up her notched wand, 
" hear me, Pollio ! Thrice have I told over 
the number of thy countrymen, whom 'I have 
sent to appease the ghosts of a mother and a 
sister, burnt by thy accursed general Plautius, 
in the Druid fires of Mona.* The number of 

• Vetus Scholiastes Juvenalis, Satir. 1-71, ait ' Locustam 
ex Galliis matronam veneficam a Nerone aceitam fuisse,' &c. 

Brotier. 
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them, as these wands shew, make three cycles, 
save cne ! Four score of Roman knights and 
Roman nobles has thy kind Emperor sacrificed 
to my revenge ! The young prince Britanni- 
cus headed the train.* I spared not his youth ; 
I heeded not his beauty 5 I regarded not the 
pride of his birth, or the delicacy of his limbs ; 
though my heart almost yearned over him. A 
murdered mother, and a murdered sister de- 
manded him; and three score and nineteen 
have since followed. One more victim is 
wanted to fill up the number, and to complete 
the great cycle. Thinkest thou, then, that 
such an one shall be a demented child — that 
I will crown the rich sacrifice of Rome's 
choicest blood with a daft low-born bairn such 
as thou mightest beget? I tell thee, nay! 
It was not for this that I refused thy Empe- 
ror's offer of rich possessions in my native 
land !"t 

She uttered this speech with such unnatural 
vehemence, that the very lips of Cleonicus 
were blanched with terror. 

Pollio, no longer able to suppress his rage, 
replied, 

• Tac Ann. xm. cap. 15, et seq. 
t Suet, in Neron. 33. 
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"Thou mother of hell, and queen of the 
furies ! who wanted thee to poison this child ? 
Tis well that a maniac should pity a fool ; but 
if your tiger's maw is too pampered to relish 
plebeian blood, here is one," pointing to Cleo- 
nicus, " who will tell yon how you may slake 
your hellish thirst upon something more deli- 
cate" 

She now fixed her paralyzing gaze upon 
Cleonicus; but he was too much terrified to 
utter a word, or even to stand without sup- 
port. 

After a pause, however, and with considerable 
assistance from Pollio, Cleonicus contrived, 
at length, to falter forth his commission, and 
to give such a description of his master's habits 
of life, as would enable Locusta effectually 
to compound the deadly draught. This task 
she performed, indeed, with undisguised plea- 
sure, observing, as she put the colourless fluid 
into the trembling hand of Cleonicus, — 

" Put a drop of this into the old man's cup, 
and I warrant thee, he who drinks this thirsts 
no more." 

She then, with frantic step, trod the con- 
cluding evolution of the mystical dance, in 
which she had often joined around the brazen 
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cauldron at the same time holding aloft the 
poisonous phial from which she had supplied 
Cleonicus, in her withered hand, and screaming 
again and again, in a wild and terrible manner, 
and in the Gallic dialect, the couplet which 
concluded the chaunt of the nine sibyls, as the 
last ingredient was thrown into the magical 
caldron : — 

" To these fourscore I add bat one, 
And then the sacrifice is done !" 

She then dashed the contents of the poiso- 
nous phial into her mouth ; and, horrible to 
relate, fell down dead instantaneously ! 

The horror and alarm of Cleonicus may be 
imagined! He staggered out, he knew not 
how, and reeled forth, he knew not whither. 
He could scarcely be said to have recovered his 
senses, until he had reached the banks of the 
Tiber, which were full three quarters of a 
mile out of his way ; the sight of this river 
having recalled his wandering intellects, one of 
the first thoughts which presented itself was 
the determination to throw the deadly potion 
into it. He had actually drawn the care- 
fully-enfolded phial from his bosom for this 
purpose, when his arm was stayed by the hand 

c3 
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of Tigellinus, who had watched and followed 
him from Pollio's door. 

Tigellinus, seeing his bewildered condition, 
soothed his disordered mind in the best man- 
ner he could, telling him that the old beldam 
was phrensied, and that there was nothing to 
be alarmed at: he added, moreover, that 
having gone so far, he had involved the lives 
and reputations of his employers, and rendered 
it necessary for them to enforce the comple- 
tion of the undertaking. Having thus closed 
the door against a retreat, he recommended 
circumspection and courage ; and left a hand- 
some douceur in his hands, as a further earnest 
of the reward which awaited him.* 

Could Seneca have known the fated hour, 
it would have caused him less perturbation than 
that which racked the breast of Cleonicus during 
the dreadful interval of suspense. Independent 
of the compunctions of conscience coincident to 
such an undertaking, the attempt itself was 
rendered peculiarly difficult in consequence of 
Seneca's abstemiousness ; for since his partial 
retirement from court, he had lived on the most 
simple diet which could be procured, dry bread 



* Tacit. Ann. xv., c. 45. 
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and wild apples constituting his food, and his 
drink being the crystal stream. This, and all 
other difficulties, were, however, at length sur- 
mounted by the ingenuity of the conspirators; 
the day was fixed, and the colourless poison 
was actually blended with the water to be 
drunk by Seneca with his meal. 

Harpaste had, immediately after her visit 
to LoQusta's cell, repeated various small frag- 
ments of the conversation which had taken 
place there, but in such an unconnected man- 
ner as not to excite the smallest suspicion. 
To prevent ill consequences, however, Cleoni- 
cus had contrived to find her employment in 
her own apartment, until, she having discon- 
tinued these repetitions, and her slight remi- 
niscences of the transaction appearing wholly to 
have vanished, further caution seemed unneces- 
sary. It happened, therefore, on this day, that 
she was in the Triclinium winding some silken 
cord for Claudia, who, commiserating the 
recent malady which the poor girl herself 
seemed so touchingly to bemoan, had kindly 
assigned her this task for an amusement. 

The dread moment had arrived. Seneca was 
taking his frugal repast; and Cleonicus was 
putting the deadly draught into his master's 
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extended hand ; when, singularly enough, Har- 
paste sang out Locusta's last couplet : — 

" To these fourscore I add but one, 
And then the sacrifice is done." 

The whole of the scene, in which these mystic 
lines had been uttered, was at once recalled 
to the affrighted imagination of Cleonicus. 
He dashed the cup to the ground ; fell at his 
master's feet, and confessed the whole ! 

History is silent whether the philoso- 
pher exercised that forbearance towards his 
freedman which he has inculcated in his in- 
genious, 4>ut prolix strictures De Ira ; but it 
suffices us to know, that to the trepidation of 
this noviciate in vice, Seneca was indebted for 
his life, and Claudia for more than life ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I have neither the scholar's melancholy which is emula- 
tion; nor the musician's, which is fantastical; nor the 
courtier's which is proud; nor the soldier'js which is ambi- 
tion; nor the lawyer's, which is politic; nor the lady's 
which is nice; nor the lover's which is all these : but, it is 
a melancholy of my own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

S-eneca found, as I believe all have found 
who have taken the charge of a young heiress, 
that he could hardly have imposed upon him- 
self a more .arduous, or responsible duty. The 
confession of Cleonicus had opened his eyes at 
once to the perils which surrounded Claudia, 
and menaced all those who should attempt to 
befriend her. The only effectual remedy, he 
perceived, was her recall to Britain, and this re- 
call he adopted measures to procure as speed- 
ily as possible j but in the meantime he was 
necessitated to provide her another sanctuary, 
as it was evident that his own hearth would 
afford her no protection. Important, how- 
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ever, as was her immediate removal, it was 
not an easy task to know how to dispose of 
her ; for in these perilous times proscriptions 
menaced all who were virtuous, and there 
seemed to be no restraint whatever for the 
vicious. After having revolved this perplexing 
matter in his mind for some time, he decided 
on placing her under the care of a lady of the 
name of Pomponia Greecina, the widow of 
Aulus Plautius, who had lately died* This 
high born lady seemed to be eminently quali- 
fied for this charge, for many reasons : but 
those which principally biassed Seneca in the 
selection were her secluded habits, and the in- 
terest which she felt in the Britons as a na- 
tion, from having been made familiar with their 
habits by her husband's conquests in this 
island. 

Few persons, even in these troublous times, 
had experienced more sorrow than Pomponia : 
but the affliction, which she appeared to be* 
wail most, was the bereavement of her best- 
loved friend Julia, the daughter of Drusus, who 
had been torn by violence from her bosom, which 
had left her quite inconsolable. ' For forty long 
years/ says the historian, ' she pined in grief 
for the loss of her friend ; during which time 
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she did not lay aside her mourning weeds/ 
Such fidelity in friendship, at a time when the 
most heartless insincerity generally prevailed, 
gave a sanctity to her grief which preserved her 
life, and has perpetuated her memory.* 

Every heart, however, knows its own bitter- 
ness ; and if sorrow is sometimes concealed, the 
cause of it is still more often disguised. I would 
not derogate from the claims which this sorrow- 
ful -lady has on our admiration for the ardour 
and long continuance of her affection; but could 
her heart have been scrutinized, other causes 
would have been found for her habitual me- 
lancholy besides the death of her friend, or 
her more recent bereavement of her husband. 
Time would have dried up her tears if there 
had not been a secret well-spring from which 
they were constantly renewed. Fourteen years 
had now elapsed since her friend had fallen a 
victim to the treacherous arts of Messalina;. but 
an event had since happened which had still 
more affected her happiness. She had been 
accused of a capital crime — that of having em- 
braced a foreign superstition ! She had, indeed 

* Tac. Ann. xin, 32. 
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been declared innocent ; but from the day of 
her acquittal her habitual melancholy had in- 
creased tenfold : nor will my readers be sur- 
prized at this circumstance when informed 
that the foreign superstition with which she 
had been charged was — the Christian re- 
ligion !* 

This accusation had been referred to the ju- 
dicial cognizance of her husband, who, in con- 
formity with ancient usage,t had summoned a 
number of her relations, and sat in judgment 
upon her. 

On being brought before the shrine of Ju- 
piter, when incense was given to her to sacri- 
fice, Pomponia pale and trembling cast an in- 
quiring look upon the stern countenance of her 
warrior lord ; but there she read the firm re- 
solve that affection should yield to justice. She 
hesitated ; the semblance of her dying friend, 
with her pallid countenance distorted with fear 



* "Superstition is Externse." In reference to which Bro- 
tier observes, Hac odiosft nuncupatione designari Christia- 
nam religionem opinor. Eadem est Lipsfi, Rhenani, Ryckii, 
et Ernesti sententia, &c. He also cites Philipp. iv, 22. 

f Heineccius, Antiq. Roman. Jurisp, I, 10. n. 6, cit. par 
Brotier. 
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and violence, presented itself to her imagina- 
tion ! Her frail nature recoiled at so near a 
sight of death ; and she threw the incense on 
the altar, and was consequently pronounced 
innocent. Her friends applauded, and her 
husband embraced her: but though restored 
to favour, she was not restored to happiness ; 
and it seemed as though, together with that 
handful of incense had been consumed all the 
elements of her future happiness. The long 
remainder of her life appeared one painful, 
protracted struggle between conviction and 
indecision. Her days were spent in broken 
resolutions, and her nights in self-reproach. 
Such was the real cause of that anguish 
of spirit, which embittered the life of Pom- 
ponia ; and which, too poignant to be wholly 
concealed, was attributed to inconsolable 
friendship ! 

Had convents existed, at this period, and 
Seneca chosen the most secluded, Claudia 
could not have been placed in one, where she 
would have been more retired, or less exposed 
to the dangers which had surrounded her, than 
she was while under the care of Pomponia. 
This lady had not only shunned society, but 
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society had shunned her, there being some* 
thing so dolorous in her manner, that cheer- 
fulness seemed almost to wither in her pre- 
sence. 

But though she was'but a cheerless compa- 
nion, and Claudia's pupillage was rather more 
tristful than she could have wished ; she con- 
soled herself with the hope of soon returning 
to Britain, and with the pleasure and self-ap- 
probation which she derived from her studies. 
That these studies did not deaden those ami- 
able sensibilities which seemed to characterize 
her, will appear from the manner in which she 
referred to them in a letter to Pudens, wherein 
she described the progress, which she was 
making in her literary pursuits. After stating 
that she was reading the works of the oldest of 
poets, namely Homer, she thus continues : 
" You cannot think, my beloved Pudens, what 
pleasure it gives me to meet, in this old 
book, descriptions of things and manners ex- 
actly as they now exist in dear, dear Britain. 
I almost wept with delight to read that the 
chief, whose actions form the subject of the 
poem, was accustomed to solace himself with 
his harp as I have so often seen my father do : 
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and I seemed transported to Britain when I 
read the following lines i 

Amused, at ease, the god-like man they found, 
Pleas'd with the solemn harp's harmonious sound: 
With this he soothes his weary soul, and sings 
Th'immortal deeds of heroe's and of kings!* 

" I could not help sheading a few tears, too, 
to the memory of old Morgan, when I read 
these verses : 

While this gay friendly troop the king surround, 
With festival and mirth the roofs resound ; 
A bard amid the joyous circle sings 
High airs, attempered to the vocal strings !f 

" As though the good - old poet, who must 
have been such another as old Morgan, had 
determined to make the picture as complete 
as possible, he has also introduced two dogs, 
as accompanying the young prince to the 
council chamber, just as Luath and Bran used 
to follow my poor Brennus : 

Bright in his hand a ponderous javelin shined; 
Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind !J 

I could mention a hundred other lines which 
remind me of Britain ; for the poet seems to 

* II. ix, 186. t Odyss. iv, 17. % Odyss. u, 10. 
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have had just such a country as Britain in 
-view ; but, I will only instance one or two more 
scenes descriptive of the primitive habits of 
his heroes. The first describes the king's 
daughter and the ladies of court as washing 
their own robes : 



Then, emulous, the royal robes they lave, 
And plunge the vesture in the cleansing wave; 
The vestures cleans'd o'erspread the shelly sand, 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand.* 

Another shows that their manner of cooking 
their food was hardly so refined as ours, al- 
though performed by the united labours of the 
prince and his nobles : 

His friend Patroclus o'er the blazing fire 
Heaps in. a brazen vase three chines entire; 
The brazen vase another friendf sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep and goat contains : 
Achilles at the genial feast presides, 
The part transfixes, and with skill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus sweats the fire to raise; 
The tent is brighten'd with the rising blaze.J 

" The last is a sketch of the chiefs house, 
which is even more simple and rude than my 

* Odyss. vi, v. 90. t Automedon. J II. ix, v. 205. 
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father's, of which, however, it will remind 
you: 

Of fir the roof was raised, and corer'd o'er 
With reeds collected from the marshy shore, 
And fenced with palisades, a hall of state 
(The work of soldiers) where the hero sate. 
Large was the door, whose well compacted strength 
A solid pine-tree barrM of wond'rous length* 

" You can hardly imagine, my Pudens, with 
what longing pleasure I turn from the artifi- 
cial and empty splendour which surround me, 
to the simplicity and sincerity of such scenes 
as these. If the poet dwells on them with 
such minuteness, when they were to him only 
imaginary, you may conceive what / feel, who 
know that they are real ; that they are such as 
exist in my own country and in my home; 
and when I recognize in the portraits a friend, 
a brother, and a father!' 5 

The principal object of Claudia's letter from 
which we have made these long, but I hope 
not wearisome extracts, was to request Pudens 
to consult with her father as to her immediate 
recall to Britain : little, however, did she know 
what trials, awaited her in the interim. 

* n. xxiv, 450. 
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Pomponia, though a weak and wavering 
woman, was a Christian. Like Peter she had, 
indeed, denied her Lord; but, like him she 
had wept bitterly; and was now a sincere, 
though a secret convert. Painfully sensible 
of the truth and importance of Christianity, 
but having too little faith or firmness, to de- 
rive from it any support or consolation, her 
religion was a cold flame ministering little 
light and less warmth : 

There, in its centre a sepulchral lamp, 
Burnt the slow flame, eternal — but unseen j 

Which not the darkness of despair could damp, 
Though vain its ray as it had never been.* 

This melancholy lady would spend a con- 
siderable portion of her time in study: but 
what subjects, or what authors, engaged her 
attention, Claudia could not divine ; because 
she always put her book carefully away when 
she had done with it. One morning as they 
were sitting together reading, Pomponia occu- 
pied with her accustomed volume, and her 
companion with the Phsedo of Plato which had 
been recommended by Pudens, Claudia hap- 
pened to remark ' that the philosopher seemed 

* Byron. 
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hardly so confident of the immortality of the 
soul as the Druids, for, that, notwithstanding 
the strong arguments which he had adduced in 
support of the opinion, he still concluded that 
we could not know it with certainty, unless some 
God would instruct us on the subject/ On 
looking up for a reply, she perceived, to her 
surprise, that Pomponia was in tears, and 
seemed to be suffering some violent mental 
struggle ; for she continued muttering several 
broken sentences to herself, in a low but still 
audible voice, of which the following was the 
conclusion : 

" Ah well ! be the consequences what they 
may, this poor stranger shall not wander in 
darkness while I have light.*' Then turning 
to Claudia, and handing her the scroll which 
she had been reading, she said: "This little 
book will teach you more than Plato or the 
Druids ever knew ; about the immortality of the 
soul." She would apparently have added 
more, but that she was too much agitated, and 
therefore, concealing her face as much as pos- 
sible, she left the room. 

Claudia opened the book, as may be sup- 
posed, with no small curiosity, and her eye fell 
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on the following passage, which was distained 
with tears, u He that is ashamed of me or of 
my words, of him will I be ashamed before my 
father, and the angels which are in heaven/ 1 
The reader need hardly be informed that these 
words occur in the New Testament, of which 
Pomponia had been perusing a fragment. 
There was something mysterious in them, 
which induced Claudia to read them, as well as 
other passages in the context, more than once ; 
still like the Eunuch of Ethiopia, she could 
not understand them without some one to guide 
her. Before, however, she had made much 
progress, the timid Pomponia hurried into the 
room to beg her not to allow any person to see 
the volume, pr to know that either of them had 
read it. 

Claudia having calmed her perturbations on 
this subject, ventured to ask her the meaning 
of the verse which we have quoted, and by 
^hom it was written: and Pomponia feeling 
the applicability of this awful reproach to her- 
self, summoned courage to enter into a long 
detail of the leading principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

This conversation produced but little im- 
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mediate effect upon Claudia, further than ex- 
citing her wonder and curiosity ; but the sub- 
ject was as often resumed as the excessive ti- 
midity of Pomponia would allow; until at 
length the lovely Briton became a sincere con- 
vert to Christianity. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Ce n'est pas la, yous le saves, la doctrine de St. Paul ni 
ceUe qu'on professe dans no tie eglise. 

NOUVELLE HELOISB. 

Claudia had been so amiable and so bene- 
ficent before her conversion, that the change 
wrought in her heart scarcely produced any 
visible change in her conduct and outward de- 
meanour ; but the same actions were now per- 
formed, from a higher motive. The deeds of 
benevolence, which, before, seemed to emanate 
from a kind of instinctive impulse, proceeded, 
now, from principle : and that unfailing stream 
of kindly affections, which endeared her to all 
who knew her, and which flowed spontaneously 
from a happily constituted disposition, flowed 
on as usual, but derived its source from a 
higher and purer spring, where it was less 
liable to be rendered turbid by human frailties, 
or intermittent by the parching influence of 
human ingratitude. These kindly affections, 
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too, displayed themselves in a different, as well 
as more extensive manner ; and her wish to 
civilize, became the desire to christianize, her 
beloved country. 

In consequence of her having renounced 
paganism, she was introduced to some of the 
principal christians at Rome, and among the 
rest to St. Paul, who was then resident there, 
and to his influential friend Aristobulus. Be- 
fore these holy fathers of the church, she 
pleaded the cause of her countrymen, and 
pressed the claims of the poor Britons upon 
their attentive ears with such affectionate zeal, 
that she induced the apostle of the Gentiles to 
send out the first Roman convert* as a mis- 
sionary to our island. 

Aristobulus was the more willing to under- 
take this high commission, from the circum- 
stance of his having had an interest in the 
welfare of our benighted ancestors increased, if 
not excited, by the narratives which he had 

* Aristobulus, who, our chronicles relate, suffered 
martyrdom on his landing in Britain, is believed to 
have been the person whose household was greeted by St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, and is supposed to have 
received his conversion on the day of Pentecost, being, it is 
imagined, one of the Romans, stated by St. Luke to hare 
been present. 
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heard of their singular superstitions from 
Pomponia, with whom he lived in intimacy, 
and who had imbibed from him her first 
notions of Christianity. 

Although, however, Claudia's new religion 
did not produce any very manifest alteration 
in her outward conduct, it most sensibly 
affected her feelings and prospects in life. In 
the early days of the church, when its existence, 
according to human calculations, could only be 
maintained by the most exemplary demeanour 
of its members, the female converts were par- 
ticularly admonished not to subject themselves 
to the temptations which must necessarily be 
the consequence of intermarriage with idolators. 
It also too often happened, either that domestic 
peace was sacrificed, and reproach to the sacred 
cause incurred on that account; or, on the 
other hand, that the fortitude of the Christian 
yielded to the persuasions of love or of fear, 
and a relapse into idolatry ensued. Claudia, 
had constantly before her a most affecting 
illustration of the unhappy consequences of a 
difference of religion between the husband and 
wife in the case of Pomponia Greecina, which 
had transformed the one into a judge, and the 
other into a culprit. 
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It was to obviate such estrangements and 
apostasies, that St. Paul had recently given 
those strict and explicit injunctions to the infant 
church at Corinth, which we find in his 2nd 
Epistle to the Corinthians, "Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers : for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness ? and what communion hath light 
with darkness ? And what concord hath Christ 
with Belial ? or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel ? And what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols ?* 

This subject was the cause of bitter affliction , 
to Claudia ; and her mind was cruelly tortured 
with the struggle between faith and love — the 
things of Heaven and those of earth I Nor 
was she at all assisted or solaced by the, timid 
counsels of Pomponia, to whom she commu- 
nicated her uneasiness, and who vainly advised 
her notto rack her bosom with unnecessary scru- 
ples. " It might be/' she told her, that " Pudens 
was, or would become, a Christian before 
marriage — or Jher influence would undoubtedly 
make him one afterwards ; and there could be no 
real harm/' she assured her, " provided she felt 

* Chap. 6. v. 14. 
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sufficient confidence in her own ability to with- 
stand the seductions to which she might be 
exposed. " Indeed," concluded Pomponia, with 
strange self-deception, "I think it betrays a 
want of fortitude to shun the encounter with 
such a temptation." 

Nothing can exhibit more strongly the con- 
trast of characters in these two individuals, 
than the simple but saint-like answer of 
Claudia. 

" True/' she replied, with tears, " I think 
that it does betray a want of fortitude ; and I 
am ashamed of it: but God will grant me 
more, I trust, before the day of trial." 

One might have expected that Pompo- 
nia's habitual melancholy and timidity would 
be dispelled by her sister convert; and that 
having been the honoured means of conduct- 
ing a lamb to the fold of the church, that 
she would feel a portion, however small, of 
that pleasure which swells the bosoms of the 
bright spirits above, 

When hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven. 

But no, a little before the dreaded day of 
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trial arrived, her timid mind suggested to her 
the possible consequences of her own conduct 
in being instrumental to Claudia's conversion ; 
and her dreams were haunted with informers 
and accusations, and with visions of tribunals 
and tortures, and appalling apparitions of 
death ! She, therefore, entreated Claudia not 
to divulge her new opinions, without her con- 
sent. 

"Above all things," she said, "tell them 
not to Pudens, as by so doing you would 
expose me to inevitable death, and possibly 
draw upon him the same fate ; for the violence 
of his love might induce him to renounce 
idolatry, and he might suffer the penalty of 
martyrdom in this life, without ensuring its 
future and eternal reward." 

Poor Claudia promised secrecy, and was thus 
deprived of the counsels of better advisers, and 
forced to bear this heart-rending struggle in 
solitude and silence. Had she been able to 
submit her case to St. Paul, there is no doubt 
that her scruples would have been re- 
moved, and that, satisfied with the sincerity 
of her faith, he would have encouraged her 
love, and have endeavoured to turn it to the 
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conversion of her intended husband : and 
she might then have been another Bertha.* At 
all events, she would have received guidance for 
her future conduct; but this consolation was 
precluded by the cruel promise of secresy ex- 
torted from her by the timidity of Pomponia. 
Nor was this all, she was not only deprived of 
her physician, but of her remedy ; for she was 
debarred using that influence, which affection 
naturally gave, in attempting the conversion of 
her lover; and unconverted, she must not 
marry him : so that he appeared lost to her, 
both for time and for eternity. The dreadful 
alternative, therefore, seemed unavoidable, 
either of renouncing her alliance with Pudens, 
or her connection with the church — her love, 
or her religion — her happiness here, or her 
bliss hereafter ! 

It is not of course for us to describe the 
alternations of this conflict, which were known 
only to herself and her God ; but some idea 
of the pangs which it cost her may be formed 



* Bertha was the queen of the Anglo Saxon King, Ethel- 
bert, and being a Christian, very much facilitated the intro- 
duction of Christianity into these realms. See 1, Corinth. 
7.16. 
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from the circumstance, that the part of her 
MSS. copy of the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which contained the passage which has been 
cited, was so steeped in tears as to be perfectly 
illegible ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ah whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven ?— that dark red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon ? 

• • • • 

The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout, 
The ceaseless clangour, and the rush of men, 
Inebriate with rage : — loud and more loud 
The discord grows ! 

QUEEN MAB. 



It was a calm summer evening, in the midst 
of June, when the galley which bore Pudens to 
Rome had almost gained its longed-for haven. 

A lovelier night never hushed a care-worn 
world to rest. The moon shone full on the 
Tyrrhenian waves, whose ever varying surface 
broke the beams into a thousand lights and 
shades, and exhibited a glittering strife of 
beautiful colours, for which artists indeed have 
no name, as canvas has never yet represented 
them, but which bore no slight resemblance to 
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the changing hues of molten metal. The only 
sound was the plash of the well-timed oars, and 
the hoarse murmur of the vessel's prow breast- 
ing the briny billows. 

The sluggish motion of the half-becalmed 
ship was, in some measure compensated for 
by the tranquil beauty of the scene ; but still 
rudens could not help feeling impatient at the 
delay ; and to beguile this impatience, he drew 
forth his tablets, and, reclining on the deck, 
composed the following — 

ANACREONTIC TO CLAUDIA. 



Tis sweet on the beautiful sky to gaze/ 

As the night steals o'er progressively, 
And to watch through the evening's silvery haze 

The star-beams flit successively; 
But 'twere sweeter, my Claudia, to watch thy soft eye, 

Where love sheds its radiance so rapturously ! 

And 'tis sweet to repose near the coral caves, 
Which the naiads of ocean have deck'd with pearls, 

When the spice-breathing zephyr sweeps over the waves 
So lightly, it scarce the silk pennon unfurls ; 

But 'twere sweeter, my Claudia, thy soft lips to press, 
And to drink in thy soul-soothing sigh of caress ! 



Hardly had Pudens finished these voluptu-. 
ous stanzas, when his attention was excited by 
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an unusual brightness of the atmosphere in the 
direction in which his well-tutored eye sought 
for the capital. As they approached the mouth 
of the Tiber, the very waves seemed reddened 
with more than a sunset glow; and some of 
the superstitious sailors declared that the river 
poured a stream of blood into the sea ! To 
increase their apprehensions, an old chronicler 
on board reminded them that this was the 
anniversary of the conflagration of Rome by 
the Gauls ; and that precisely the same period 
had now elapsed since the Gallic invasion, as 
had intervened between that event and the 
foundation of Rome :* "And there is no doubt/' 
added he, " that such calamities are perio- 
dical, and that something very similar has hap- 
pened now !" 

The inference seemed borne oat by the facts : 
for the fervid atmosphere exhibited, as they 
advanced, a more unequivocal brightness ; and 
flashes ever and anon broke forth of the most 
terrific magnitude ! 

The awful truth at length burst upon their 
astonished minds, that the city was in flames ! 

It is impossible to describe the horror which 

* Tac. Ann. xv, 41. 
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thrilled their hearts at this discovery. Was it 
another Gallic invasion ? — And had the enemy 
destroyed the capital, while they had been 
establishing peace in the extremities of the 
empire ? Tears rolled down the most rugged 
cheeks ; but they were tears of rage rather 
than grief, and prompted by patriotism rather 
than private loss; although it must be con- 
fessed that disappointment at having all their 
hopes thus blasted, was mingled with nobler 
feelings. 

Pudens dashed away the scalding drop from 
his eyes, that he might have a more distinct 
view, still clinging to the hope that it was but 
a casual fire, but when he saw it towering 
forth in all directions, it appeared too unequi- 
vocally the work of incendiaries. 

if Ah well \" said he, ft if thou, proud city, 
art doomed to perish, I have not come from 
Britain in vain to perish with thee; for base 
indeed is the man who can survive thee ! 
Nay," he added, "though thou art but#ny 
adopted parent, 1 shall esteem myself happy if, 
before throwing myself on thy funeral pile, I 
may feed the flames with but one of thy foes !" 

Leaping ashore, in a state almost approach- 
ing phrensy, he drew his sword, and, rushing 
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through the gates, ascended the Mount Pala- 
tine, from whence he had a distinct view of 
this terrific scene. At first, one huge pyramid 
of flame, whose base seemed to include one 
half of the city, and whose summit pierced the 
clouds, concealed its own aliment from his 
sight. The wind becoming more violent 
humbled this flame, and sweeping off its crest, 
reduced it to one vast level lake of fire ; out of 
which rose the mouldering ruins of temples 
and amphitheatres, and, above all, the black- 
ened pile of the Circus Maximus, rearing its 
head like some gigantic rock. Again the fiery 
element was victorious, and the lake became 
an ocean, whose fiery billows rolled in awful 
grandeur ! The wind once more passed over 
these billows, and checked their pride ; and, 
like a forest of pines, they bowed their taper 
heads, as though to avoid the blast ; but, like 
the pines, they raised them again almost im- 
mediately ! 

Pudens stood for a moment absolutely par- 
alysed with the appalling sublimity of this 
spectacle : his sword fell from his hand, and 
all the faculties of his soul seemed absorbed in 
astonishment! He soon recovered, however, 
from this paroxysm, as single objects of deso- 
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lation arrested his attention. When he beheld 
the thrice ancient fane of Evander, and the 
thrice hallowed temple of Vesta in flames be- 
fore him ; and when he saw at his feet the 
chapel of Jupiter Stator, and the palace of 
Numa — the one coeval with the city herself, 
and the other with her laws, — already a shape- 
less mass, serving, like some flood mark, to shew 
how far the fiery tide had reached, — when his 
eye wandered over these ruins, which he could 
hardly identify ; he wrung his hands in agony, 
and hastened down to the scene of desolation.* 
At every step, his way was obstructed by some 
inestimable relic of religion, or antiquity, like 
wrecks thrown on the shore by the retiring sur- 
ges of flame. Here was a mouldering fragment 
of the palladium, which the Vestal virgins had, 
with peril, snatched from the consuming tem- 
ple, and were now wildly weeping over it. 
There, was a molten mass of Corinthian metal, 
resembling a pool of uncooled lava, which once 
had been a beautiful statue, the pride of the 
temple of Diana, whose antiquity and illustrious 
founder, Tullius Hostilius, had been unable to 
preserve it from the general destruction ! 

• Tac. Ann. xy. 41. et not. 
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The streets of Rome were, at all times, very 
intricate and narrow,* the ground appearing to 
be promiscuously occupied, rather than laid out 
in any regular design. With all these super- 
added obstructions, therefore, it would have 
been utterly impossible to thread the labyrinth, 
but for the clue afforded by the Tiber, which 
never so well deserved its epithet of ' yellow* 
as now; when, instead of reflecting the gorgeous 
palace of Numa, or the holy temple of Vesta, 
in its pride-swollen bosom, f it mirrored the 
flames which marked out its bank, content to 
hurry forward in its shrunken channel, and 
resembling c fierce Phlegethon, with waves of 
torrent fire. 5 

Had Pudens, indeed, embarked on Phlege- 
thon itself, he would hardly have been wafted 
to scenes of greater desolation and misery than 
he now entered. The crash of falling houses — 
the groans of the wounded — the shrieks of the 
fearful — the cries of the helpless — and the 
moans of the dying ; here, young men perilling 

» Tac. Ann. xv., c. 38, et not. 

t Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 
Teraplaque Vests. 

Hor. lib. I., Ode. 2' 
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their lives in carrying off a palsied father — 
there, delicate females rushing into the flames 
to save their children : old age rudely dragged 
forth from its last living retreat ; and sickness 
unceremoniously snatched from its couch! 
Every countenance haggard, and distracted 
with fatigue, terror, or anxiety ! Fathers count- 
ing or recounting their families, to see if any 
were missing, and seeking those again in the 
fire who were only lost in the crowd ! Hurry- 
ing off they knew not whither; and returning 
again for they knew not what! Multitudes 
trampling each other to death, because they 
dared not encounter such a calamity alone ! 

The citizens appeared quite panic struck: 
Pudens attempted in vain to learn from 
them who were the authors of this direful visi- 
tation. They seemed too distracted to under- 
stand the question, although often repeated; 
nor could he get any answer until a hoary 
headed senator, whom he saw standing before 
the Temple of Venus, tearing his venerable locks 
and bewailing his country, pointed out to him 
a band at the head of which was a tall Moor, 
who happened to be one of the Emperor's eu- 
nuchs. This wretch was actually applying 
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a torch to a heap of prepared combustibles 
just within the porch of the sacred and beauti- 
ful edifice ! 

Pudens, maddened at the sight rushed upon 
him, and transfixing him with one stroke of 
his sword, left him weltering anfid the burning 
pile which he had collected. His mischievous 
purpose, however, was not frustrated ; for the 
torch falling from his hand, ignited the com- 
bustibles, and the flames instantly communi- 
cated with a painting on the walls, and would 
have reached the interior of the building if our 
hero had not torn down the canvass. With 
imminent peril, too, he directed, and assisted in 
the removal of the statue of the goddess ; but 
was not so fortunate as to preserve her costly 
shrine from the depredations of plunderers. 

This service effected, Pudens thought, as a 
soldier, that the Emperor had the most claim 
upon his services, particularly as the fire was 
pouring with unabated fury along the Sacred 
Way, and towards the gardens of Maecenas, in 
which was the favourite imperial residence. 
Nero had remained at Antium hitherto; but as 
the conflagration, which had now raged for 
four days, was approaching his domains, he 
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had returned to Rome. Pudens, accordingly 
hastened to the palace to proffer his assist- 
ance. 

On his way thither, as he was passing the 
Temple of Evil Fortune, which was not far 
from the gardens, and which was wrapt in 
flames, a most affecting calamity occurred. 
A palsied, age-stricken man was borne, or 
rather dragged along, on a cumbersome couch, 
close to the burning building, by two of his 
sons. The cripple had observed a tottering 
column a few feet before them, about to fall ; 
and with that instinctive impulse which terror 
alone could supply, he leapt from his couch, 
although he had not been able to use his limbs 
for many months. The burden being thus un- 
expectedly lightened, his sons fell forward ; and 
the fiery mass was precipitated upon them ! 
Half crushed, half burnt to death, they strug- 
gled for a few moments, and then expired in 
dreadful agonies; but the phrensied father, 
conscious of having been the innocent cause of 
their death, seized the glowing column, with 
the vain attempt to remove it, and never re- 
laxed his grasp, until half consumed, although 
unheeding his sufferings, he shared his chil- 
dren's fate ; while his wife, a respectable Roman 
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matron, who had followed at a little distance, 
was only prevented by force from doing the 
same. Leaving this desolating scene with feel- 
ings hardly to be described^ Pudens hastened 
to the palace : but, what was his horror and 
indignation, when, on approaching the tower of 
Maecenas, the first object which caught his 
sight was Nero standing in a conspicuous part 
of the Tower, clad in a stage habit, with harp 
in hand, singing the destruction of Troy, and 
occasionally interrupting his performance, to 
comment on the sublimity of the spectacle, 
which he was viewing with infinite dqlight!* 

Pudens had had his heart almost rent with 
the agonizing shrieks of the helpless victims, 
whom he had just left ; and the moans of the 
bereaved mother were still ringing in his ears : 
but these were music, compared with the 
mocking strain which issued from that accursed 
harp, which faithfully responded to the inhu- 
man pleasure which the tyrant felt, and which 
the poet has so well described : — 

Nero 
High over flaming Rome, with savage joy 
Lower'd like a fiend, drank with enraptured ear 
The shrieks of agonizing death, beheld 

* Suet in Ner. 38. 
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The frightful desolation spread, and felt 

A new created sense within his soul 

Thrill to the sight, and vibrate to the sound ! 



Whatever loyalty our hero felt— and he was 
not devoid of that ennobling quality, without 
which a soldier would be little better than a 
chartered homicide — it was counterbalanced 
by the disgust excited by the Emperor's con- 
duct: he resolved not to mar his amuse-* 
ment! but, leaving the imperial domains to the 
mercy of the less merciless element, to use his 
efforts where, if not better employed, they 
might be better appreciated. 

He could have wished to present himself 
before his mistress ; but feeling assured that ' 
the residence of Pomponia, from its situation, 
was not exposed to any danger, he felt it his 
duty to attend to the calls of humanity rather 
than obey the dictates of love ; and, therefore, 
to his credit be it spoken, he did not remit his 
exertions all that night, nor the ensuing day, but 
continued his labours \mtil he was so exhausted 
by fatigue that he could hardly crawl to a ta- 
vern ! Great as were his exertions, however, 
he was not without reward ; for the preserva- 
tion of a considerable part of the city was the 
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consequence of his judicious counsels, in urg- 
ing the pulling down of several large edifices 
on the Esquilian hill, by which means the 
progress of the flames was arrested. Never- 
theless, on retiring to rest, the next evening, he 
was so fatigued, that notwithstanding the din 
and tumult which prevailed around him, he 
slept for nearly twenty-four .hours without in- 
termission ; and on awaking from his nap had 
the pleasure to find that the conflagration had 
ceased ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oh! 'tis not, Hinda, in the power 

Of Fancy's most terrific touch 
To paint thy pangs in that dread hour, 

Thy silent agony— 'twas such 
As those who feel could paint too well, 
But none e'er felt and lived to tell. 

LALLA ROOKH. 

Pudens, having discharged his duties to the 
public, now attended to his own private affairs, 
and hastened to see the object of his affections; 
but not until he had unpacked a beautiful 
necklace or corslet of pearls, which he had 
been commissioned by Arviragus to convey to 
his daughter, to enable her to make a suitable 
present to her kind protectress Paulina. 
Having carefully placed this in his bosom, he 
almost flew to the house of Pomponia. There, 
fresh as a young eagle — in all the bloom of 
health, and with eyes radiant with love and 
hope, he presented himself at the door, and 
hurrying impatiently past the porter, his arri- 
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val was hardly announced before he clasped his 
loved Claudia in his arms ! 

His imagination had been feasting on her 
beauties in his absence; and remembrance of her 
had solaced many a tedious hour, when the 
sluggish wave seemed resolved to bear him no 
further in his lonely course over the wide sea. 
Reality, however, exceeded even imagination ! 
His mistress was more beautiful, because more 
womanly than when he parted from her, and 
her paleness now yielded to the most witching 
blushes. Happy youth ! His midnight watch- 
ings, and weary marches,— and ocean's jperils, 
all seemed compensated by the rapture of that 
embrace ! 

But who shall describe the feelings .of Clau- 
dia ! She would have fain withheld her eyes from 
encountering her lover's, but she could not help 
stealing a timid glance, at his fine soldier-like 
figure, and handsome face, which presented 
a striking contrast with the pallid features half 
shrouded with sea-weed which still remained 
imaged in her mind. For a moment her opi- 
nions, her resolves — heaven itself was forgot- 
ten : her soul was melted and absorbed by the 
passionate glances of those eyes which now 
seemed to dart sunbeams. She sank almost 
overpowered in his arms, but was soon re- 
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called to consciousness by his burning kisses, 
which he showered like lava upon her: re- 
turning consciousness brought with it all those 
feelings, which had been banished but mo- 
mentarily by surprise ; and a sense of her situa- 
tion, of her destinies, and of her duties, at 
once flashed across her mind. She gently dis- 
engaged herself, and was about to summon an 
expression of reserve which would have re- 
pressed the too ardent advances of her lover ; 
but the gaze of passion, with which he first 
greeted her had subsided into a smile so unut- 
terably kind, that again she felt her courage 
wane, and her heart dissolve, as it had done 
before. Tears, but not words, flowed for her 
relief; but they drew from Pudens such com- 
passionate tenderness as only increased them ; 
and had he not wisely ceased to soothe, they 
might have flowed for ever. 

As earthly weakness thus ebbed forth in 
tears, celestial resolution seemed to supply its 
place. But oh ! what a cruel resolution did it 
appear ! " Must I," thought she, " destroy his 
long and faithfully cherished hopes ; and what 
is worse, not tell him wherefore ? Oh God !" 
she prayed internally, " who hast promised to 

VOL. III. e 
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give us strength according to our need, be it 
now according to thy word." 

Her prayer seemed to have prevailed, and 
she felt renewed courage. 

"Pudens!" said she tremblingly, resolved 
to disclose to him his fate. 

Pudens looked up, and she had, a full view 
of his fine countenance, lighted up by all that 
was amiable and expressive. Again earth pre- 
vailed, his sentence died upon her lips. She 
blushed, and hung down her head, and half 
concealed her face with her hands, while the 
big tears again filled her dark blue eyes. 

Her lover thought it would be more kind to 
allow nature to take her own course ; and 
therefore paced the room backwards and for- 
wards, to allow her time to recover herself. 
Slight as was the attention which his sur- 
charged mind could bestow on any other ob- 
ject than his soul's idol, he could not help no- 
ticing that her harp seemed thrown aside, and 
that garments of different kinds, and other ar- 
ticles, apparently designed for the relief of 
those suffering by the late calamity, were laid 
up in different parcels, as though she had been 
engaged in assorting them for distribution. 
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After an interval of some minutes, during 
which her lips were seen to move, either in 
silent ejaculations, or from convulsive affection, 
she intimated & wish to resume the conversa- 
tion, and uttered the name ' Pudens ;' but her 
countenance became so deadly pale, and she 
pronounced the word so sadly, and so solemnly, 
and with such suppressed emotion, that her 
lover, unable to bear the suspense, fell back 
as though an arrow had transpierced him. 
His face became as blanched as her's, and his 
eyes wild with terror. 

" Speak, Claudia," he said ; « ye gods ! 
what wouldst thou say, Claudia ! Art thou 
dying ? — speak-r-but look not so !" 

" Be not alarmed," she replied ; her tone 
becoming more mild, and her features assuming 
a heavenly composure and loveliness.— 

Pudens still perceived something unearthly 
about her manner, which made him feel very 
unhappy ; and he replied, " But I am alarmed, 
my Claudia. — Are you not well? — Are you not 
happy ?" 

u Yes/' Claudia answered, kindly, " I am 
well, and I am — happy." (This t last wprd 
was pronounced in a very quavering manner,) 
" but— but— " 
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"But what?" interrupted Pudens, anxious- 
ly. " Ye Gods !— but what, my Claudia V 3 

" Only — " replied Claudia, with the meek- 
ness, and solemnity of a dying saint, " only 
that*you must not call me your Claudia." 

" Not call you my Claudia ? — Not call you 
my Claudia ?" raved Pudens, wildly, as though 
not giving credence to his own ears. 

His beloved one was too much terrified at 
his manner, and too much overpowered with 
her own feelings, to be able to reply. 

" Thou hast not broken thy vow V 3 asked 
the agonized Pudens. 

Poor Claudia could not reply. 

" Traiteress ! — deceiver !" exclaimed her 
frantic lover, with terrible emotion. " Thou 
hast ! — Thy silence condemns thee I" 

The poor girl could only weep; and 
the wild turmoil of Pudens's passion sub- 
sided into a more poignant, but less clamorous 
sorrow. 

"Oh, Claudia! Claudia V 3 he repeated in 
a tone of the deepest anguish, wringing his 
hands, and could add no more. His quiver- 
ing lips and upraised eye, almost broke her 
heart ; and as soon as she could sufficiently 
control her feelings to speak, she advanced 
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towards him, to endeavour to soothe him, 
but was repulsed with withering coldness. 

Oh ! colder than the wind that freezes 

Founts, that but now in sunshine played, 
- Is that congealing pang which seizes 

The trusting bosom when betray'd. 
He felt it — deeply felt— and stood, 
As if the tale had froz'n his blood. 

So mazed and motionless was he ;— 
Like one whom sudden spells enchant, 
Or some mute, marble habitant 

Of the still walls of Ishmonie.* 

Just at this moment a cry of fire ! fire ! was 
raised ; and the door being opened, the build- 
ing appeared to be environed with flames ! 
The fire, which proceeded from the renewed in- 
cendiarism of Rome, had reached the cedared 
roof of the Atrium, and blocks of the marble 
columns, and of the alabaster copings, were 
falling in all directions. It must have been 
raging for some time ; but the souls of Pudens 
and Claudia had been so engrossed, that they 
had been no more disturbed by it than the 
combatants at Thrasymene were by the earth- 
quake. 

Pomponia was not at home, and the other 

* A petrified city in Upper Egypt 
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members of the household had escaped, and so 
intent had they been on their own preservation, 
that, with one exception, they had all forgotten 
Claudia; and now a fiery chasm intervened, 
rendered almost impassable by the burning 
rafters and glowing fragments, which strewed 
the pavement, and darkened by the smoke and 
steam which proceeded from the hot embers, 
falling into the impluvium. 

Immediate danger produced a singular change 
in the conduct of the two lovers. As soon as 
the first pause of astonishment had elapsed, 
Pudens said, " Well, Claudia, I will save you 
now, for whomsoever it may be." 

" Nay, save yourself," said Claudia ; " haste 
— haste — before the flames reach this apart* 
ment, and leave me here ; — for I cannot follow 
you. Leave me, I pray you, and save your- 
self/' 

Her fears were occasioned by the materiel 
of her dress ; which, being linen, would expose 
her to peculiar peril in walking through the 
fire. 

" For whom should I save myself? said 
Pudens, somewhat sternly ; as he threw around 
her some of the less combustible garments 
which she had been making. 
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"Stop! stop !" said Claudia, " I have left 
a little book in that cabinet — " 

li Nay, we must stop for nothing/' said her 
preserver; and having hastily folded her in 
woollen, he snatched her up in his arms, and 
seeing the beams and ornaments falling from 
the fretted roof, placed his helmet upon her 
head, and carried her safely forth amid the 
plaudits of the spectators. 

Having deposited her in a place of safety, 
he rejoined the scene of danger, encountering 
peril after peril, in such a heedless manner, 
as to exhibit, what indeed he felt — a perfect 
recklessness of life. After engaging himself, 
for some time, wherever any hazardous enter- 
prise was to be found, he recollected Claudia's 
little book, which was, indeed, a scroll of the 
gospel of St. Matthew ; and with fate-provok- 
ing audacity, he walked through the flames 
and clambered over the burning ruins in quest 
of it, as though determined to seek death. 

Half suffocated, he groped about in alternate 
darkness and flashes, until he found the ob- 
ject of his search ; but in returning, his feet 
were so burnt, that before he reached the outer 
door, he fell prostrate on the floor, and a piece 
of the entablature of a column falling upon 
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his unprotected head, stunned him ! In this 
senseless condition he lay for some time, and 
in all probability would have perished, had 
not some stranger taken him up, and car- 
ried him away to his own house. 

It only remains to be said, in reference to 
this second fire, that it was the fiendish work 
of the monster Tigellinus, supposed to have 
been done at the instigation of Nero, in order 
that the old city might be destroyed, and that 
another, honoured with his own name, might 
be built in its place ! It raged unintermittingly 
for three whole days, and was at last sub- 
dued with great difficulty, and not until it 
had so far aided $he work of its immediate 
predecessor, that together, they destroyed 
three of the fourteen regions into which Rome 
was divided, and reduced to a miserable state 
of ruin and desolation seven more, leaving 
only four uninjured !* 

* Tac. Ann xv. c 41. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Opinion an omnipotence,— whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
much light. 

CHILDE HAROLD. 

It so happened that the house infB which 
Pudens had been taken, was the residence 
of a slave of Epaphroditus, one of Nero's 
freedmen. Here he lay for some weeks in 
a delirious state, raying about Britain and 
Lucan, and above all, about Claudia. It was 
probably to this latter circumstance, that he 
owed the preservation of his life: for the 
master of the house recognized in him the 
person who had slain his companion on the 
evening of the fire; but having heard him 
mention the name of Claudia, and judging 
Claudia to be the British lady of whom Tigel- 
linus was enamoured, he thought that his 
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interest might be promoted by deferring his 
revenge, and eliciting all the information which 
he could from his patient, in order to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Emperor's favourite. 

One morning, as Pudens was reclining on 
his couch, before he was able to get abroad, 
he heard the following conversation in an 
adjoining apartment : 

" This young fellow," said one voice, " main- 
tains that pain, and all the other evils of life, 
of which we complain, are merely imaginary, 
and exist only in opinion.*' 

" There is a very easy method of testing 
that/' said another voice, " a stripe or two 
on the young philosopher's shoulders will 
prove the truth of the matter ; and I am sure 
he will think truth cheaply purchased at the 
expense of a few twitches." 

" An excellent thought/' replied the first 
voice ; " but I think I can improve upon it. — 
Here, young philosopher, give me your leg." 

A few moments elapsed, when a younger 
voice, as of one suffering some violence, was 
heard to exclaim, " You will break my leg, 
I am sure you will." 

This exclamation was repeated two or three 
times, each time with increasing earnestness ; 
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until, at last, a crush was heard, and the 
second voice exclaimed, " By Jove ! you have 
broken his leg !" 

The younger voice was then heard, indis- 
tinctly, and apparently with great difficulty, to 
say, "I told you that you would break my 
leg." 

The noise of attendants, whichnowsucceeded, 
rendered it impossible to distinguish the voices 
any longer. 

Pudens had heard enough to excite his 
horror, commiseration, and curiosity ; and one 
of the first things which he did, on finding that 
% the bustle had subsided, and that the apart- 
ment was cleared, was to repair thither. There 
he found a poor deformed young slave, with a 
broken leg, who, I need not inform my classical 
readers, was the person afterwards so well 
known, and so justly celebrated, as the stoic 
philosopher Epictetus ! His cruel master 
Epaphroditus had been wantonly torturing 
him to try his fortitude, and having fractured 
his limb, only elicited from him the mild com- 
plaint, " I told you that you would break my 
leg.!" 

Pudens's interest and compassion for the 
youthful philosopher soon ripened into a warm 
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attachment ; and while himself confined to the 
house, he was often a visitor at the bed side 
of Epictetus. It was surprising to hear the 
latter, although necessarily suffering the most 
severe pain, conversing with cheerfulness: 
nay, stranger still, notwithstanding his own 
suffering, he actually undertook to administer 
consolation to the heart-stricken Pudens, and 
would collect his shattered strength, to argue 
in support of his beloved philosophy ! 

Seeing him one morning, in a very despond- 
ing mood, and wishing to alleviate his grief, he 
told him an anecdote of a person who had lost 
his only son, the solace of his heart, and the 
hope of his age. He drew a very affecting 
picture of the affliction of the bereaved father, 
and of course, did not fail to elicit from Pudens 
strong expressions of condolence. He then 
gradually drew away the conversation to other . 
topics, until the tale of sorrow seemed forgotten; 
when, after a desultory conversation, he thus 
again recurred to it : — " I know not, young 
master, what may be the cause of your grief; 
but, before you indulge in it again to such 
excess, remember how you were affected by 
the tale which I have just told you ; and how 
soon you have forgotten it ! Why should your 
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sorrow, at another's affliction be so transient, 
and at your own so lasting ?'** 

This singular address led to an interesting, if 
not consoling, dissertation on the ills of life ; 
which, the stoic maintained, principally arose 
from opinion, and consequently, that the only 
cure for them was aij indifference to opinion. 

" Think," said he, " how few real evils there 
are, compared with those which proceed from 
opinion !f Luxury, which is the cause of so 
much oppression and dishonesty, and when 
fortune frowns, too, of so much distress, is a 
mere vice of opinion. It is not that an army of 
servants promotes one's comfort, or that being 
deprived of one half of our luxuries is a real 
hardship; it is only opinion which endears them. 
An athletic man, in health, would much rather 
walk, than be helplessly whirled about in a 
carriage ; but deprive him of his troublesome 
litter, and let him, when on foot, encounter his 
former associates, and no man would deem 
himself more wretched. It is in vain to rave 
about political freedom, when we are such 
slaves to opinion \" 

Pudens availed himself of the pause which 

* Epict. Enchirid. c. 33. t Ibid. cap. 10. 
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followed this philippic, to observe, that he ad- 
mitted that there was a great deal of truth in 
what Epictetus had said ; but, for himself, that 
he considered whatever is accordant with 
nature, to be conducive to our well-being ; and 
that we are not endued by the Gods with any 
natural, or instinctive .feeling, which is not 
beneficial in its proper exercise. — " It cannot 
be questioned," he continued, " that a regard 
to the opinion^of others is a natural feeling ; 
and it only remains to prove that it is bene- 
ficial in its operation ; which, I think, will not 
be disputed by any person, who reflects on the 
restraint which it imposes upon those who are 
beyond the reach of all moral or political laws." 
" I admit your general proposition as to the 
wisdom and beneficence displayed in the designs 
of nature and providence," replied Epictetus ; 
t( and I think that to trace that wisdom and 
beneficence is our noblest employment; for 
God has introduced man into the world to be 
a spectator of himself and his works ; and not a 
spectator only, but an interpreter of them : 
and I admit also, that public opinion is a very 
powerful corrective, and might be made much 
more equal than any law ; for let a crime be 
thought ridiculous, and it will soon be fore- 
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sworn; and let public opinion be enlisted on the 
side of any virtue, and the most vicious charac- 
ters will not dare offend : — but," said he, " I 
am speaking of things as they are, rather than 
as they ought to be; and you will find that 
public opinion is precisely the reverse of what 
it should be. A man is valued according to 
the gifts of fortune, rather than the acquisi- 
tions of merit. As an example — genius is 
commended more than industry ; whereas the 
former is a divine gift, the latter is a human 
virtue. So again, a person is honoured for his 
personal beauty, for his high birth, and for a 
thousand other adventitious things, over which 
he has no control, and is despised for his want 
of them, though they are wholly out of his 
reach. Voluntary poverty, such as Seneca's, 
is admired; and involuntary indigence, such as 
mine, is despised. Now if poverty itself be a 
crime, Seneca and I are equally poor, and there- 
fore equally criminal; but if no crime can exist 
independent of the exercise of the will, Seneca 
has offended and not I ; for my poverty exists, 
despite of my will !" 

" True," said Pudens, " and the judgment 
of mankind, where it is not absolutely contrary 
in its nature, is very often extremely unjust 
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in degree, of which I will give you an instance : 
— I was observing a lad playing with his ball 
in a tennis-court, some time since ; and I saw 
him catch his ball nineteen times in succession; 
but on the twentieth time the ball fell to the 
ground : — ' You clumsy little urchin V said I, 
and turning on my heel, left him. Reflecting 
afterwards upon the circumstance, I thought, 
such is the judgment of the world ! Nine- 
teen times has this boy shown his dexterity, 
and I have scarcely heeded it; once has he 
failed, and I have forgotten all but this one 
unfortunate failure, and pronounced him a 
clumsy urchin ! How does this resemble the 
conduct of the Athenians towards their gene- 
rals ! How truly does it accord with our harsh 
opinions of each other !" 

"Your reflection is very just," said Epic- 
tetus ; " but mankind err less in their want of 
charity, great as that is, than in their excessive 
laxity. Many vices are actually deemed virtues 
by public opinion : and there are few, even of 
the most odious, which are not tolerated under 
false names. I recollect that Thucydides* tells 
us, that, in a civil commotion among the Cor- 
cyrians, the people confused and reversed the 

* Thucyd. lib. iii. cap. 82. 
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names of virtues and vices : and so it is now, 
and so it ever will be, when public opinion is 
not rectified by a higher standard: so that, 
I think, you will own, that if it is a restraint 
upon some vices, it is a license for others." 

" I do not mean," replied Pudens, " to sub- 
stitute public opinion for conscience; but I 
mean to say, that considering that it has a 
powerful influence on human conduct, it is the 
duty of those who can control it, not to neglect 
it, but to endeavour to make use of it to pro- 
mote the interests of virtue : and I think a 
contempt of the opinion of others proceeds too 
often from arrogance, and an exaggerated 
notion of our own superiority. If we respect 
a person, as wiser than ourselves, which is the 
only legitimate claim which his judgment has 
on our respect; his opinion will, necessarily 
and unavoidably, be esteemed by us ; and if we 
think no person wiser than ourselves, I fear we 
shall evince a self-conceit ill becoming philoso- 
phers !" 

" I do not coincide with you," said Epictetus ; 
" for I think that a true philosopher ought to 
feel, and ought to inculcate, an indifference to 
praise and censure, and indeed a perfect con- 
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tempt for opinion ;* nor will he fail to re- 
member what I before stated, that it is not 
from things themselves, but from our opinions 
of them, that half the ills of life proceed. 
Death, for instance, is not terrible, as Socrates 
himself acknowledged ; but the opinion that 
death is terrible, makes it terrible."t 

" My good friend," observed Pudens, " you 
are like many other professors of extreme 
doctrines, — much better than you profess ; for 
your allusion to Socrates, shews your reverence 
for his opinion." 

Epictetus could not help smiling at being 
detected in this little inconsistency; and the 
entrance of the surgeon saved him the imme- 
diate exercise of bis ingenuity in repairing this 
breach in his system. 

In this manner did the two invalids attempt, 
and not without success, to amuse and console 
each other : but, as it is far more difficult to 
administer to a mind diseased, than to restore 
the ailing body, Pudens continued a close 
prisoner as long as Epictetus ; nor could he 
help feeling, at times, that the stoical tenets of 
the latter prevented the display of those kind- 

• Enchir. cap. 72. f Encbir. cap. 10. 
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lier sympathies which constitute the very 
balm of friendship; which indeed were not 
wanting in the bosom of Epictetus, although 
the genial current was iced over by a frigid 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER IX. . 

Lord! how delightful 'tis to see 

A whole assembly worship thee. 

At once they sing, at once they pray, 

They hear of Heaven and learn the way. 

watt's infant hymns. 

When Pudens became convalescent, the 
events which had happened since his last re- 
turn to Rome seemed, one after the other, to 
recur to his memory ; but as stragglingly and 
unconnectedly as the disorganized band of 
mourners returning from a funeral. He retained 
broken recollections of sorrowful scenes and sad 
incidents ; but they succeeded each other in 
such wild confusion, that it was long before he 
could form a distinct idea of his situation. The 
shock, which his affections and hopes had re- 
ceived from Claudia being the most painful, 
was one of the first circumstances which re- 
curred to him ; and as it was hardly possible 
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for imagination to aggravate this, his memory 
was content to present the simple reality. He 
therefore resolved, as soon as he could get 
abroad, to lose no time in obtaining another 
interview. But where was that interview to 
take place ? Claudia's former residence was a 
heap of ruins ; and he could find no clue what- 
ever, to lead him to her present abode. One 
night as he wandered listlessly about the 
streets of Rome, his attention was incidentally 
attracted by an unusual light in the Emperor's 
garden. " Surely," .thought he, " there is 
another conflagration ;" but on directing his 
steps thither, he beheld an illumination, as 
though in celebration of some public event. 
Figures, like statues were ranged at brief in- 
tervals, covered with some highly inflammable 
substance ; which burnt so brightly as even to 
rival the light of the sun. They formed the 
boundaries of a chariot course, down which the 
Emperor was driving, clad in the habit of a 
common charioteer ! 

Pudens advanced towards the line, to have 
a better view of the performance, when the 
burning statue near him seemed to move ; and, 
to his infinite horror, he discovered that it was 
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— a human being enveloped in flames ! — nay, 
that each mass of fire was a living mortal !* 
To describe his feelings would be impossible. 
The scene swam before his eyes ; a cold shud- 
dering seized his debilitated frame ; and was 
followed by a violent sickness. 

It was a considerable time before he was 
sufficiently recovered to ask who these tor- 
tured wretches were, and what was their crime; 
but on doing so, one of the bystanders re- 
plied : " [ can tell you who they are ; — they 
are Christians; but as for their crime, it is 
not so easy to say what that is. They are ac- 
cused of having set the city on fire : but no 
one believes the accusation to be true. They 
are, however, I believe," continued " he, a mi- 
serably superstitious set of misanthropes:— 
but, hush ! hush ! — this poor half burnt wretch 
is saying something." — 

" By Jove he is praying for us/' 

• Tac. Ann. xv. 44. et Not. Brotieri.— Suet., in Neron, 
cap. 16. 

Juvenal thus alludes to the persecutions of the Christians : 
Pone Tigellinum: tceda lucebis in ilia, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant 
Et latum media sulcum diducis arena. 

Juv. Sat. i. v. 155. 
Martial also refers to their sufferings, Lib. x, Epig. 25. 
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" Nonsense !" interposed another. " He is 
praying to us, perhaps ; and much good may 
it do him." 

" Nay, hark !" replied the other ; " he is 
praying that this sin may not be laid to our 
charge." 

"Then," rejoined the other, "it is infamous 
cruelty to burn this poor wretch ! even if he 
has helped to set the city on fire ; for he is 
certainly mad — mad beyond all question, as 
well as beyond all cure \" 

, " It is my opinion," said another, " that the 
greater number of them are mad ; for I heard 
that fellow, on that high cross yonder, which is 
set up as a goal, actually singing! and this 
morning I saw one of them don the skin of a 
wild beast, to be torn in pieces by the British 
mastiffs, with as much pleasure as a boy feels 
in putting on, for the first time, the Toga Vi- 
rilis!" 

Pudens turned away from this revolting 
spectacle, sick at heart; and with that des- 
ponding wretchedness, which a compassionate 
heart feds at the sight of irremediable woe, he 
wandered forth, not knowing whither to di- 
rect his steps. 

Nor would he have found consolation in his 
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own feelings, could he have excluded the im- 
pressions produced by the scenes of sorrow 
and sufferings which surrounded him; so cruel 
a shock had his hopes and affections sustained 
from the mysterious and inexplicable beha- 
viour of Claudia. He knew that her conduct 
could not proceed from caprice, and that her 
heart was no dwelling-place for feminine fickle- 
ness. He had seen, and seen with terror, the 
mental conflict which she endured, and which 
had convulsed her delicate frame, and banished 
the colour from her cheeks to her eye-lids. 
Her soft blue eyes, too, he thought, had never 
expressed so much tenderness ; but the words, 
c You must not call me your's 9 , uttered with a 
voice as decided as it was meek — as firm as it 
was feminine — rang constantly in his ears 
like a knell, not only forbidding hope, but al- 
most inquiry. With a wounded spirit, there- 
fore, did he roam about the ruins of the city, 
whose kindred desolation harmonized with his 
feelings. 

As Pudens pursued his way, the noise of 
revelry fell louder and louder upon his aching 
ears — 

Sadder than owl shrieks, or the midnight blast i 
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and from* the number of torches carried in pro- 
cession he judged, and judged truly, that the 
mirthful clamour was caused by Nero, and 
some of his debauched companions, returning 
from their horrible amusement. They were 
approaching in the most riotous manner, as- 
saulting every person whom they encountered 
in their progress. 

As Pudens was seeking how to avoid this 
company of incarnate fiends, he saw the door 
of a mean looking house unlatched, and walked 
in. Having closed the door- behind him, he lis- 
tened for any sound which might determine his 
steps, and overheard a voice which seemed to 
proceed from some upper apartment. Thither 
he accordingly directed his course, and seeing 
an unusual light through the crevice of the 
door, he opened it gently, and entered the 
room unpetceived. 

To his surprise, he beheld a large concourse 
of people listening to some person who was 
addressing them, and on whose discourse they 
were hanging with breathless attention. The 
orator. was of rather diminutive stature, and 
spoke with some little hesitation; but there 
was an earnestness about his manner, and a 
sublimity in his language, which entranced his 

VOL. III. f 
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audience, the greater number of whom were 
weeping around him. A celestial glow seemed 
diffused over his whole countenance as he pur- 
sued his discourse : 

" Yes, brethren !" said he, " Here indeed . 
is balm for the broken heart ! — Weep, then, 
for your sins ; but weep not for your sorrows. 
Had your eyes beheld the glorious visions 
which have gladdened mine — had your breasts 
ever felt the raptures which have overpowered 
mine ; — no tear could ever again, bedim your 
eyes ; no groan could ever again escape your 
breasts. But those visions are indescribable ; 
and those raptures are unutterable : eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, heart hath not 
conceived, the happiness which awaits you, I 
reckon that the sufferings of the present time 
are not worthy to he compared with the glories 
which shall be revealed : for our light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a season, work out for 
us a far more exceeding, and eternal weight of 
glory." 

As the speaker was uttering these last 
words, his eye for the first time fell upon the 
armed figure of Pudens ; and his countenance 
was blanched for a moment, doubtless judging 
from his military accoutrements, that he was a 
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messenger of death to them. It was but for a 
moment, however; and his features imme- 
diately recovered their wonted calmness : and 
his eye seemed lighted tip with a superhuman 
radiance as he pursued his discourse : — 

u It is possible, my brethren ! — Nay, it is 
very probable, that we shall not all meet again; 
for death surrounds, and tortures await us: 
but death will but hasten our happiness ; and 
tortures will, from contrast, increase it. 'Nay, 
the flames which burn so brightly yonder will 
but serve, like Elijah's fiery chariot, to waft us 
the swifter homeward." He then concluded 
his address in the same triumphant manner, 
and almost in the words, which he — for need I 
tell my readers that the speaker was St. Paul ? 
— has used in his eighth chapter of his epistle 
to. the Romans. " Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ ! Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? — Nay — in all these things 
we are more than conquerors, through Him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to ■ 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
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love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord!" 
St. Paul, having finished his discourse, knelt 
down and prayed with his audience : and such 
a prayer it was as we may suppose his prede- 
cessor, St. Stephen, made, when the scales of 
mortality fell from his eyes, and he, * being 
full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly 
into Heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God !' 

An* interval of some moments succeeded 
after he had ceased speaking, during which the 
audience remained in breathless silence ; and it 
was not until after that had elapsed, that they 
became sensible of the presence of their mar- 
tial intruder. There seemed then, no doubt in 
their minds, but that he was sent to apprehend 
them; and one universal shudder seemed to 
thrill the whole assembly. Heedless, how- 
ever, of their own safety, they rushed to sur- 
round their speaker, weeping sorely, and falling 
upon his neck and kissing him.* 

Pudens, availing himself of the confusion, 
stole out of the apartment, and hastened to 
his temporary residence, where he found his 

* For an account of the mode of worship among the pri- 
mitive Christians, see Cares's Primitive Christianity, Chap, 
ix, Part 1. 
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host carousing with some of the most, profli- 
gate characters of Rome. The conversation 
turned upon the barbarous, or as they were 
pleased to call it 'amusing' spectacle, which 
they had witnessed ; and if any thing could be 
more shocking to humanity than such a spec- 
tacle, it was their observations upon it. 

Pleading fatigue, therefore, Pudens returned 
to rest, to spare his feelings the disgust which 
these brutal remarks, and obscene conversation 
caused him, resolved to avail himself pf the first 
opportunity to seek a fresh domicile. He could 
not help, as he was revolving the events of the 
day in his mind, and endeavouring to compose 
himself to rest, reflecting upon the scene which 
he had witnessed, in the upper apartment of 
the obscure house which he had entered, and 
contrasting the Christians with their perse- 
cutors. " While the latter," said he to himself, 
"are torturing these innocent people in the- 
most inhuman manner, their poor victims are 
actually praying for their tormentors. While 
Nero is glutting his cruelty with their suffer- 
ings, they are invoking the gods on his behalf, 
as though he had been their greatest benefac- 
tor. And there is another thing which is still 
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more marvellous," continued he, soliloquizing, 
"and that is their cheerfulness and fortitude. 
There were they, singing their hymns, and 
praising their Gods, while the flames of their 
comrades actually illumined their room ; and 
those who were suffering all that human inge- 
nuity could devise, bore their torments with- 
out a murmur ! And yet," resumed he after a 
slight pause, his mind recurring to his own 
afflictions with the wonted selfishness of sor- 
row, — " and yet there is one thing which I do 
not think that they could bear, but which, ne- 
vertheless, I am called upon to bear — the 
blasting of all one's schemes — the betrayal of 
all one's affections — the annihilation of all one's 
hopes ! Oh, Claudia ! Claudia ! I have played 
with thee as a brother ; I have instructed thee 
as a friend: I have watched over thee as a 
parent: ay, and I liave loved thee — Thou 
knowest how I have loved thee ! With What 
rapture have I marked the development of thy 
beauties! Fool that I was, I thought that I 
saw in thy mind and thy affections the same 
faultless symmetry which thou hast in thy 
form ; and now, just as thou hast ripened into 
perfection, and I thought that thou wert minej 
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another has snatched thee from me. Oh Clau- 
dia ! Claudia ! well mayest thou flee froin me!" 
With such reflections, and with such vain la- 
mentations, did Pudens sink at last into his 
restless slumber. 
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CHAPTER X. 

While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of .life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware ; 
Awake ! Awake ! 

80NG IN THE TEMPEST. 

While Pudens was sleeping, his enemies 
were maturing a conspiracy against him, the 
object of which was to discover Claudia's resi- 
dence, and perhaps through his means, to gain 
access to her for Tigellinus. Early the next 
morning, as he was about to go forth in quest 
of another lodging, a magnificent litter accom- 
panied by a numerous retinue, who cleared 
the portico to make room for it, deposited 
the wretch, for whom these efforts were 
being made in the Atrium, on a visit to 
Pudens. 

The wily courtier, assuming an air of the 
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most friendly familiarity, told the invalid that 
he had heard of his accident, and was come to 
offer him his condolence, and likewise to beg 
him to accept the skelter of his own roof, until 
better provided for. Pudens politely declined 
the last offer ; and, after a mutual interchange 
of compliments, and a brief conversation on 
indifferent topics, Tigellinus thus artfully in- 
troduced the object of his visit : 
. " Why you look as pale, and as interesting 
as a poet in love. Do you court the muses ?" 

" Very little ; I might almost say not at all," 
answered Pudens. " Their sex are not very 
propitious to me." 

" I am sure, then, that the ladies do not 
show their discernment," was the courteous 
reply. " But you must be referring to the 
women of Britain/' subjoined the speaker; 
" for I am sure that repulsiveness is not a very 
general fault among our Roman beauties/' 

" I have spent so little time in Rome," said 
Pudens, " that I do not know much of the 
Roman ladies; but different suitors, I sup- 
pose, meet different receptions. A person who 
would disdain the obscure Pudens, would 
think herself too honoured, and too happy, 
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to receive attentions from the noble Tigel- 
linus." 

" I have no reason to complain,*' observed 
the self-complacent courtier ; " but what sort 
of .women are they in Britain — a set of savages 
I suppose ?" 

" Not so bad as they are represented/* was 
the reply. 

" I wonder how they would bear schooling, 
in Rome," said Tigellinus. "Did you ever 
try one ?" 

Pudens was a little posed at this question ; 
he, however, replied, 

" The Gods forefend that I should ever have 
the trouble of importing a woman from Britain 
to Rome : I should think to import a British 
mastiff would be a much better speculation. I 
suppose you know the strength and courage of 
these dogs, do you not ?" 
. " I know something about them," answered 
his visitor, " for I have three, which cost me 
more than my two lions ; and the purchase of my 
lions took very nearly half my share of the 
confiscation of old Lucullus's estate. But we 
shall know something more of the pluck of 
these dogs to-day; for- there is to be a grand 
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hunt of Christians in the circus. These hor- 
rible wretches are to don the skins of wild 
beasts, and we are to have a glorious hunt ; 
which, indeed, it was one of my objects in 
calling, to ask you to accompany me to 
witness." 

Pudens could hardly conceal an involuntary 
shudder at this proposal; but excused himself, 
on accdUnt of his ill health ; which, having been 
referred to by his visitor himself, was a ground 
of apology which he could not refuse. 

Our hero was just pluming himself on his 
success in giving the conversation such a turn, 
when Tigellinus, by a skilful manoeuvre, 
brought it back again to the point from which 
it had diverged. 

" Talking about the circus, and about British 
women," said he, " you know, Lucan, I dare 
say. He once brought a splendid British girl 
to the theatre with his wife. Did you ever see 
her?'' 

There was no evading this question ; Pudens, 
therefore, answered in the affirmative. 

" I have not seen her for a long time," ob- 
served Tigellinus ; " do you know where 
she is?" 
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" No, I do not, indeed/' replied Pudens. 

The courtier put several other very ingenious 
interrogatories to elicit the residence of Claudia ; 
but was not, of course, successful, because 
Pudens was as ignorant as himself: — a fact, 
however, of which all his asseverations failed 
to convince Tigellinus. The monster at last 
took his leave, with many protestations of 
friendship, but with a determination, neverthe- 
less, to make what use he could of Pudens in 
promoting his designs, without the least scruple 
of sacrificing him, should it be necessary, or 
even convenient. 

On quitting the house, he left strict injunc- 
tions with Epaphroditus to keep strict, but 
private watch over his guest, who, he doubted 
not, would soon direct his steps towards the 
abode of his mistress, and thus reveal the 
secret which he was so anxious to discover. 
In this expectation, however, he was disap- 
pointed ; for Epictetus had heard the wily 
scheme, and immediately forewarned Pudens 
against it, who consequently remained, though 
very reluctantly, a close prisoner. 

Things continued in this perplexing state for 
a considerable time ; when, one day, Carus, an 
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intimate friend of Tigellinus, called upon 
Pudens,. and proposed to accompany him to 
the baths. '.* 

Cams was not unknown to him, as one of 
the most notorious of that infamous class of 
men at Rome, called Delatores,* who gained 
their livelihood by accusations ; but he thought 
it more polite to comply with his request, how- 
ever odious, than to incur the resentment of 
sq dangerous an enemy by a refusal: As the 
Comitia, or courts of law, lay in their way, 
Carus begged Pudens to excuse his absence 
for a few moments, while he stepped into the 
hall, and meanwhile to occupy himself with 
glancing over the teeming lists of persons ac- 
cused. While the latter was thus engaged, 
he heard his companion reciting the usual form 
of accusation, called nominis delatio,f against 
some person, whose name he requested the 
Praetor's permission to enter in the list of the 
accused. 

A tablet was, accordingly, given to him, upon 
which he wrote something, and presented it to 
the Preetor, who having read it, entered into a 
short conversation with him in an under voice. 

* Juv. Sat. r. 36, and Mart lib. xu., ep. 25. 

t See Adam's and Kennett's Roman Antiquities. 
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At the close of this conversation, to Pudens's 
surprise, a lictor was dispatched to him to call 
his attention to the Praetor, who thus addressed 
him; — 

" Aulus Pudens, you stand accused of two 
capital offences, crimen majestatis, or the crime 
of treason ; and crimen sacrUegti, or the crime 
of sacrilege. I appoint one month from this 
day, for you to take your trial respecting the 
said crimes. Are you prepared with sureties 
for your appearance on that day ?" 

Pudens, whose dismay and astonishment at 
this unexpected accusation can be better 
imagined than described, replied, that he had 
no sureties present, for he knew of no crime 
which could be laid to his charge ; but that, 
although he had not resided in Rome long 
enough to know that it was dangerous for an 
innocent person to walk the streets without 
sureties, yet he had resided long enough to be 
able to rely upon the friendly services of one 
or two. persons, who, he felt assured, would 
readily come forward, and whose names were 
a sufficient guarantee of his innocence. He 
then named Seneca, Lucan, and Petrohius. 

Carus smiled significantly at the Praetor, who 
returned the smile $ and the latter told Pudens 
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that if he was unprepared with sureties in 
court, it was his duty to commit him to the 
custody of a centurion, to whom he consigned 
him accordingly, giving directions, however, 
that no unnecessary restraint should be used, 
but that he should be allowed the highest 
degree of liberty compatible with his safe 
custody, for which, of course, he should hold 
the centurion himself responsible. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Tu tempestatem, ccelo multo ante sereno, 
Prsdixti sociis, nil tale timentibus augur ; 
Sed tamen e numero fracta rate defore nullum, 

VIDfi HYM. PAULO APOST. 

Twas thine, when cloudless shone the azure sky, 
To tell the heedless crew a storm was nigh ; 
And when the hopeless wreck bestrew* d the main, 
"Twas thine to tell them all their fears were rain. 



There is. a certain degree in the scale of 
affliction, beyond which calamities cease to 
produce their ordinary effect, and sometimes 
have even an opposite tendency, as water in 
the act of congelation is warmer than when at 
the freezing point, and when in the act of ebu- 
lition, is cooler than immediately before ! In 
accordance with this moral paradox, the 
treacherous cruelty of which Pudens had be- 
come a victim, did not enhance his mental 
sufferings, but on the .contrary, afforded him 
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an indefinable but positive sensation of plea- 
sure. 

" Yes," said he to himself, in bitter mockery, 
" this instance of the faithlessness of man 
is a very proper accompaniment to that of the 
fickleness of woman ; neither would be quite 
complete without the other." 

The chill which he had received from the 
conduct of Claudia, had made him so reck- 
less of his fate, that, although he felt confident 
that a line from himself to either of his friends, 
would liberate him from custody, upon their 
responsibility, so far was he from writing 
that line, that he gloried in his imprisonment, 
and would rather have had his hand am- 
putated, than have availed himself of its assist- 
ance. The only shadow of disinclination to 
his captivity, of which he- was sensible, arose 
from its disabling him from prosecuting his 
search after Claudia, of whose fate and for- 
tunes he could not endure being left wholly 
ignorant. The same recklessness, arising from 
hope deferred, until his heart was sick, made 
him perfectly indifferent as to the accusation 
under which he lay, and inactive as to his 
defence. 
Although the centurion, to whose custody he 
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was committed, being naturally of an humane 
disposition, was kind and attentive, he was 
a strict disciplinarian, and, moreover, a very 
conscientious man. He felt his humanity 
appealed to by the unfortunate situation of 
his prisoner ; but this did not allow him to 
dispense with the chain, with which it was 
customary to secure persons in similar cir- 
cumstances :* nor did he .think it consistent 
with his • views of moral rectitude to indulge in 
too much familiarity, until he felt assured that 
his companion's character was unsullied with 
any real turpitude. As soon, therefore, as the 
unsocial sullenness produced by Pudens's sense 
of injustice had subsided, he availed himself 
of the first opportunity of inquiring into the 
grounds of the accusation against him. Nor 
did he remain long unsatisfied; for Pudens, 
with that- frankness which characterized him, 
gave him more ample details of his eventful 
history, than were required for mere exculpa- 
tion. 

Henceforth, they became more friendly, and 
enjoyed several agreeable conversations to- 

* St. Paul alludes to this chain (Acts 28, ch. 20.) / where 
he says, for the hope of Israel, I am bound with this chain.— 
See Fairy's Hor* Patttue, ch. 6, No, 5. 
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gether, in the course of which, Pudens hap- 
pened, one day, to give his companion an 
account of his former voyage to Rome, and 
the shipwreck, and dangers to which he had 
been exposed. When he had finished this 
part of the narrative, the Centurion, who had 
listened with the most marked interest, told 
him, to his surprise, that he, too, had been 
wrecked in the very same storm, at Malta, after 
having been tossed about for a fortnight. 
He related, moreover, " that a prisoner on 
board his vessel had foretold the storm, when 
the sun was shinning bright, and the Alexan- 
drian sailors had prognosticated a fair voyage ; 
and that afterwards, when the tempest raged, 
and neither sun nor stars were visible, and 
every creak of the ship seemed the last, that 
the same prisoner had assured them that not 
a squI should perish ; and that so it had hap- 
pened : for, notwithstanding the vessel was 
dashed to pieces, on a lee shore," said the 
.Centurion, " every individual of the crew, 
amounting to two hundred and seventy-six 
persons, escaped safely. — 

Not so much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the vessel ! 

3HAK8PEARE. 
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Pudens's companion and guard, indeed, 
narrated to him all the superhuman events, 
which are recorded in the 2?th Chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, where this perilous 
voyage is inimitably described : for the 
prisoner, referred to by him was none other 
than St. Paul ; and he who now told the tale 
was Julius, the Centurion of Augustus's Band! 

The reader need hardly be informed that 
the Apostle was indebted to this Centurion 
for the preservation of his life : but we may 
infer, from the Centurion's subsequent character, 
that this obligation was not altogether unre- 
quited by him who had received -it. Pudens 
was very anxious to know what had become 
of this illustrious prisoner and prophet ; and 
the Centurion told him that he had brought 
him to Rome, and delivered him over to the 
Captain of the guard, of whom he had made 
a proselyte ; and that in the course of his 
journey he had performed many miracles, and 
amongst others, had escaped unhurt from the 
coils of a venomous viper ! 

This conversation led them to advert to the 
sufferings of the Christians, — 

" I pity these poor wretches with all my 
soul," said Pudens ; " for — to relate what I 
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am afraid seems incredible — after witnessing 
the most revolting cruelties perpetrated upon 
them, I happened to enter one of their assem- 
. bKes by accident, and there I heard them pray 
to their Gods on behalf of those very persons 
who were then inflicting, and luxuriating in, 
their sufferings." 

" Take care," said Julius, " if you would 
not share their fate, you should be silent as 
to their merits." 

" I have no wish to share their fate, I assure 
you/! answered Pudens ; " but I cannot help 
pitying it : and if I am Hot more deceived than 
I ever recollect to have been in any judgment 
which I have formed of my fellow-creatures, 
I must say that it appears to me very un- 
deserved/' 

" I do- not wonder/' replied Julius, " that 
you are now my prisoner, if such sentiments 
as these escaped you, in the house of Epaphro- 
ditus ; but let me recommend you, my young 
friend, to be more cautious." 
• "As for that," observed Pudens, a you will 
not betray me. v 

" You have known me, as yet, but a few 
hours/' said Julius, " and how is it possible 
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for yon to be sure that I shall not betray 
you?" 

" Well/' replied Pudens, " I am at your 
mercy, then ; but I would rather be betrayed ' 
than suspect/ 5 

" You need not fear me," observed Julius, 
" I only wished to inculcate a little caution, 
than which nothing is more necessary in these 
perilous times ; and the want of which, I 
think, has brought us into such close society : 
but, to return your frankness, I do not disagree 
with you in the opinion which you have ex- 
pressed ; and I must ttll you further, that the 
person whom you heard preaching a few nights 
since, is the very individual of whom I have 
been telling you — the prisoner, and the prophet, 
of the storm, and the wreck !" 

Pudens's surprise was only equalled by his 
curiosity to see this mysterious personage 
again. 

" I am not much astonished at what you 
relate," said he to Julius, " for when I reflect 
a little, there was something more than 
human about the speaker. 1 would give my 
life to hear that man again/' 

" Permit me to ask you one question," said 
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Julius, earnestly. " You are a soldier, as well 
as myself. You know the decrees against 
people of his religion, or superstition, if you 
please. — If you knew the residence of this man, 
should . you think it your duty to cite him 
before the Praetor ?" 

" Certainly not," replied Pudens, " from 
anything which I know of him. If he had 
wrought any ill against the state or the 
Emperor, I should think it my duty to report 
him ; but I do not believe that such a man 
could injure either." 

• « Then/' said Julius, " as he appears to 
have excited your curiosity so much, and as I 
feel assured you will not betray him, you shall 
knofa more of him." 

Sometime after this conversation, the Cen- 
turion stated, that he had some business to 
transact in the neighbourhood, and asked 
Pudens whether he would accompany him. 
The latter having consented, they called 
together at a small shop in an obscure street, 
which appeared to be that of a tent maker.. 
It was about the hour of the siesta, when the 
inhabitants of Rome were accustomed to take 
a brief repose ; the excessive heat of the sun 
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obliging them to suspend their labours for an 
hour or two. 

Pudens would have concluded that the 
owner of the shop, and the other inmates of the 
house, had commenced their siesta, but for 
the circumstance of hearing a voice, as of a 
person reading, in an inner apartment. Thither 
they directed their steps ; and there they saw 
a man, apparently the master of the house, 
busily employed in cutting out cloth for tents, 
and, at the same time, dictating to a person 
who was writing at a table near him. What 
with his manual exercise, and his mental 
exertion, the speaker seemed too busily 
occupied to notice his customers, and 
pursued his instructions to the following 
effect : — 

" For many walk, of whom I have told you 
often, and now tell you, even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ." — 

The latter part of this sentence was ut- 
tered with such tender and deep emotion, that 
his voice was broken and hardly intelligible ; 
but he appeared to be pourtraying the* cha- 
racter of those to whom he had referred : for 
he concluded the sentence with this trait, 
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which he uttered in a sad and solemn man- 
ner : — 
- — " Who mind earthly things." 

He then pursued in an increasingly animated 
tone : — 

" But our conversation is in Heaven from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body." 

As the speaker dictated this latter period, 
the tent-cloth dropped from his hands, which 
he clasped upon his breast, and turned his 
eyes upward ; while an ardour, such as poets 
only feign, irradiated his eyes, and lighted 
up the whole of his care and toil-worn coun- 
tenance. 

On his raising his head, Pudens imme- 
diately recognised the features of the orator 
of the preceding evening ; for, in sooth, the 
speaker was St. Paul, dictating his Epistle 
to the Philippians, to Epaphroditus, who was 
writing it from his lips ! 

Our hero, of course, listened with tenfold 
interest, anxious, if possible, not to lose a 
syllable ; but such was the awe, as he after- 

VOL. III. G 
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wards expressed it, which the appearance of 
the Apostle inspired, that he could but catch 
here and there a sentence, until the speaker 
proceeded in a more deliberate and didactic 
manner, anxious, apparently, to give effect 
to every word of the following exhorta- 
tion: — 

" Finally, brother, whatsoever things are 
true — whatsoever things are honest — what- 
soever things are just — whatsoever things 
are pure— whatsoever things are lovely — 
whatsoever things are of good report — if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on those things."* 

The greater part of what followed seemed 
to be of a more private nature : but there was 
a salutation from Caesar's household which 
particularly struck Pudens. 

Whether it was that the divine unction 
which inspired the Apostle and his fellow- 
labourer, so absorbed their souls, as to 
bar all the avenues of communication with 
the outward world, except so far as their 
senses were necessarily employed in their 
spiritual employment ; or whether it hap- 

Philipp. it. 8. 
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pened merely casually, I will not attempt to 
determine; but certainly so it was, that 
neither of them were sensible, or at least 
appeared sensible, of the presence of the in- 
truders, until they had completed their 
Heaven-assigned task ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Fortunate animi ! quod paucis contigit olim, 
Hausisti mortalis adhuc mortalibus oris 
Lucis inaccessa* jubar, immemorabile lumen ! 
Ilia tibi vivo sublata nube tueri 
Ora datum est, quorum aspectu illustrate beantur 
Omnia, quae super® vix possunt cernere mentes, 
Alituiim ccelestum acies, gens incola coeli. 
Fortunate animi 1 quam dulci pectus amore 
Tunc tibi flagrabat ! quanta dulcedine ! quali 
Nectare perfusus praecordia distillabas ! 
Timotheus bibit inde, &c. 

HYM. VIDiE, PAULO APOST. 

When the Apostle and his companion had 
terminated their divine labours, Pudens was 
introduced to them by the centurion ; and, as 
soon as an opportunity occurred, with a grace- 
ful diffidence, expressed the pleasure which 
he should feel in receiving any instruction a;s 
to the immortality of the soul, which he in* 
ferred, from what he had heard, was one of the 
dogmas which the Christians were active in 
promulgating. 

St. Paul, with a mingled dignity and sim- 
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plicity of manner, accorded with his request ; 
and perceiving from his questions that he 
was well acquainted with the writings of the 
ancient philosophers on this subject, adapted 
the style of his conversation to the capacity of 
his auditor, and gave full scope to all that 
erudition and intellectual power — that mastery 
of argument and control of language — with 
which he once made the walls of the Areo- 
pagus tremble. 

Pudens had read, and read with intense 
delight, the sublime meditations of Plato; but 
a greater than Plato now stood before him. 
He had, indeed, soared with the philosopher, 
in those lofty flights which had made 4;he 
world look small beneath him ; but still he had 
only risen to the region of the clouds, and 
there seemed a darkness, and a coldness 
around him which he was unable, to surmount : 
but, now, he seemed to bask in the sunshine. 
The Apostle spoke not as though wishing to 
combat with his own doubts, or as expressing 
his hopes, rather than his belief; but he spoke 
like one who had conversed with the risen 
dead, and who had seen an ascended Saviour, 
and beheld in his body the prototype of glori- 
fied humanity : nay, more than this, the Apos- 
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tie had himself been, for a season, divested of 
the earthly house of this tabernacle ; and had 
visited the mysterious mansions, and partici- 
pated in the ineffable raptures of disembodied 
spirits ! He had anticipated the time, 

When this material 
Shall have vanished like a cloud- 
When, amid the wide aetherial, 

All tho' invisible shall crowd ; 
And the naked soul, surrounded 

By innumerou8 hosts of light, 
Triumph in the view unbounded, 

And adore the infinite. 

And he alone of all mortals could tell — 

In that sudden, strange transition, 
By what new and finer sense 

Souls shall grasp the mighty vision 
And adore its influence. 

CONDOR. 

It is, indeed, true that his holy lips were 
sealed, and that he durst not reveal the 
mysteries of the unseen world ; but his having 
been personally initiated into them gave his 
language a vividness, an ardour, and an au- 
thority, such as mortal language has rarely 
been accompanied with.* Speaking, therefore, 

* " And if it were given to any of us to see paradise, or 
the third heaven, (as it was to St. Paul,) could it be that 
ever we should love anything but Christ, or follow any 
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of the immortality of the soul with such an 
unwavering conviction as could only be derived 
from experience or revelation, he seemed, like 
some divine oracle, to command belief. Pudens 
listened with such attention as we may imagine 
Laodomia paid to the brief conversation of her 
departed lord, Protesilaus, when he was al- 
lowed to pay a three hours 9 visit to this 
sublunar world ; and when, as poets feign, 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away— no strife to heal— 

The past unsigh'd for and the future sure ; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 
Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey ! 

Wordsworth's laooamia. 

When the rapt apostle had ceased his dis- 

guide but the spirit, or desire anything but. heaven, or 
understand anything to be pleasant but what shall lead 
thither ?' — Says the eloquent Jeremy Taylor in his beautiful 
sermon Of the spirit of Grace. 
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course, his young auditor, as though awaken- 
ing from some beautiful trance, exclaimed, 
" Holy man ! when I read Plato's spiritual 
abstractions, I hoped for the soul's immorta- 
lity ; when I conversed with the Druids, I 
believed it ; but since I have listened to you, 
I know it Surely you must be he who our 
philosopher has told us would come to clear 
up these mysteries, and reveal more perfectly 
the destinies of man." 

" Nay/' said he whose humility did not 
think himself worthy to be called an apostle, 
" 1 am but the minister of him of whom your 
sages have dreamt, and your poets sung. Him 
whom you ignorantly worship, as the unknown 
God, Him declare I unto you.'' 

He then proceeded to reveal the nature and 
attributes of the deity in a manner in which 
Pudens had never before heard them re- 
presented. He had, indeed, heard of a being 
of infinite power, even of perfect purity ; but 
he had not heard, nor could ever have conceived 
the idea of such a being having so tender a 
sympathy in his creatures, as to * be touched 
with the feeling of their infirmities/ 

Oh, what consolation did his wounded spirit 
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at once receive from this view of his relation 
to his Maker ! How unlike the repulsive 
indifference of the stoic's doctrine seemed the 
Christian's ! He began already to feel, what 
Fielding has so eloquently expressed in the 
following comparison between philosophy and 
religion, « Philosophy makes us tviser, but 
Christianity makes us better men ; Philosophy 
elevates and steels the mind; Christianity softens 
and sweetens it. The former makes us the 
objects of human admiration ; the latter of 
divine love. That ensures us a temporal, but 
this an eternal happiness. " 

St. Paul, after having given Pudens such 
instruction as circumstances allowed, promis- 
ed to send him a teacher, who would explain 
the subject more fully to him; and accordingly 
on the morrow he was visited by a pale, 
studious looking young man, whose fervent 
spirit had, as it appeared, almost out-worn 
its weakly integument. His new teacher's 
knowledge, was not so varied as that of the 
intellectual Apostle ; nor when he spoke on 
the glorious mysteries of the Christian reli- 
gion, did he speak with that rapturous en- 
thusiasm, which characterized the conversa- 

63 
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tion of the half glorified saint; but there was 
something singularly sublime and- spiritual in 
his manner, which bespoke a mind unsullied, 
by the sordid, sensual pursuits of mankind ; 
as though his thoughts and affections could 
derive no sustenance from things below. He 
was one to whom we might apply the expres- 
sion of his master, ' not of the earth earthy? 
Under the tuition of the pure-lived Timothy — . 
for him we have been describing — Pudens 
made rapid progress in divine lore ; although 
he did not give immediate assent to the super- 
natural truths of Christianity, nor, indeed at 
once acquiesce in the propriety of all its 
tenets. 

There were some things, it must be acknow- 
ledged, which he heard with repugnance ; and 
many at which he felt not slightly offended. 
Among the first was the subservience of reason 
to faith ; which, until better instructed, he pre- 
sumptuously called the preference of ignorance 
to knowledge. Again, he was greatly offended 
at that mysterious change in the very views 
and motives of human actions which was de- 
manded ; and which, he mistakingly said, was 
abrogating the office of conscience, as though 
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one should say, that correcting the aberrations 
of the needle, by astronomical calculations, is 
superseding the use of the compass ! Another 
objection which he made to the Christian reli- 
gion was its uncompromising nature, which, 
he observed, seemed incompatible with such a 
mixed state as the present, where so many 
claims divide the heart; and, he added, not 
discordant claims either. But what disgusted 
him more than all was the self-renunciation 
which it enjoined* 

" After doing," said he, " what appears to me 
almost impossible; am I to have no merit 
for it ? When Cicero foiled Catiline he boasted 
of it till his hearers were tired of the name of 
Catiline; but if 1 were to foil a hundred 
Catilines I should not, I suppose, be allowed 
to take any glory for my pains !" 

These objections were combated by Timo- 
thy ; but he was not wholly successful in re- 
moving them : nor, perhaps, would Pudens 
have been so easily induced to renounce his 
beloved Platonism for self-denying Christianity, 
had it not been that Timothy, being unac- 
quainted with the Greek philosophy, thought it 
advisable to send some person, who was familiar 
with it, to institute an impartial comparison 
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between it and the new religion, that his dis- 
ciple might choose for himself. The readers 
may imagine Pudens's surprise on finding that 
the person selected for this high and important 
purpose, was — his volatile friend Linus ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

——Linus usee illi. 

VIRG. 

Pudens could hardly recognise his old friend, 
when he beheld, instead of the gay, the san- 
guine, the frivolous and dissipated Linus, a 
simple, sober, persecuted Christian! His 
countenance expressed cheerfulness, but not 
levity; and his manner displayed a graceful 
animation, rather than a vaunting vehemence. 
There was nothing gloomy or ascetic in his 
demeanour; nothing repulsive or pharisaical 
in his address ; but, as though unconscious of 
the change, which rendered him so unlike what 
he was, he advanced to salute Pudens with a 
most affectionate cordiality, which completely 
re-established their former friendship. The 
train of events which had led Linus to embrace 
Christianity was rather singular, and is not, per- 
haps, unworthy of being related. 
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Linus had been invited to the house of the 
poet Silius Italicus, on the festive occasion 
mentioned in a former chapter, and had ac- 
tually proceeded as far as the Three Taverns, on 
his way thither, when his curiosity was excited 
by the arrival of St. Paul, and the party of 
Christians. Whilst mixing in the crowd 
gathered round them, he saw Lucan, and 
Pudens, and not long afterwards Martial, pass 
by on the same destination as his own ; and it 
immediately occurred to him, that it was by no 
means improbable that he might be appealed 
to by some of his companions to repeat the 
self-appropriated tale of his friend Pudens's ad- 
ventures ; and that he should, thereby, per- 
haps, expose himself to the ridicule of the sar- 
castic Martial. He, therefore, resolved to go 
no further on his destined course; but to 
postpone his visit to Silius Italicus, and to 
amuse himself by listening to the discussion of 
the Christians. 

Amongst other prodigies related of their great 
leader, whom they, had gone forth to meet, 
none had been more widely circulated, than 
those connected with his shipwreck and mira- 
culous escape ; and the curiosity thereby gene- 
rally excited was not at all diminished in 
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Linus's case, by the circumstance of his having 
himself been exposed to the perils of the same 
storm ! The Apostle, as was his wont, led the 
conversation into that channel, from which 
every thing not relating to his sacred mission 
seemed a digression ; and the precious seeds of 
divine truth were not wholly thrown away upon 
our volatile, but susceptible friend, although 
they produced no fruit at the time. 

Some time afterwards, Linus having dissipated 
his fortune by his thriftless habits, and being 
in adversity, his ill-disciplined mind became 
sobered down to reflection, and was thus ren- 
dered much more favourably disposed to receive 
the new religion. Being renounced by his 
gayer associates, and disgusted at the constant 
slights to which his poverty subjected him in 
Rome, he resolved to leave that city, and to 
endeavour to repair his fortune by giving lec- 
tures on philosophy at Corinth ; where, as he 
was very well versed in Platonic lore, and no 
despicable orator, he gained considerable fame 
as a sophist. 

It so happened, that just when his labours 
had begun to be remunerated, a young orator 
of a different class, and professing what was 
esteemed a new system of philosophy, arrived 
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at Corinth ; and, among others whom his novel 
tenets attracted, was Linus. These novel 
tenets happened to be the Christian religion ; 
and the young orator who was promulgating 
them was Timothy ! The Platonist, in the 
course of a short time, became a proselyte to 
the new faith ; and, lqpving his school, returned 
with Timothy to Rome, where his acquaintance 
with Platonic philosophy made him useful to the 
Christians in exposing its sophistry, or point- 
ing out the precise limits of its legitimate ap- 
plication in 'subservience to Christianity. 

In the case of Pudens he was singularly well 
qualified for the task assigned him by Timothy, 
from his former acquaintance with his friend's 
character. He saw that his mind was ena- 
moured of the beautiful and the good, the true 
and the infinite ; and that he loved Plato, be- 
cause of all the philosophers he was most 
conversant with such subjects. 

Without derogating, therefore, from the 
merits of his favourite, which would only have 
excited his disgust, he showed the superiority of 
the Christian religion, as realizing or surpass- 
ing the sage's divinest dreams. " I admit, my 
Linus," said he, " that our Plato pressed upon 
the sphere of revelation, and seems to have 
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caught a refracted ray of inspiration, before the 
sun of righteousness had yet risen above the 
horizon ; but it was a ray which rather daz- 
zled than warmed." 

Plato has led us to the shore of eternity ; but 
he has not taught* us how to pilot our course 
through that dread ocean : and the man who, 
charmed with its beauty, or enraptured with 
its sublimity, as he has described it, shall plunge 
rashly into its. waves, and refuse a better guide 
when one offers, will suffer a worse fate than 
that of Cleombrotus. "Yes/* he pursued^ 
adopting a line of argument which St. Augus- 
tine has since used with great eloquence,* 
" Plato has taught us that in the beginning was 
the word, and the word was with God, and was 
God, and that 4he world was made by- him 
though the world is ignorant of him ; but Plato 
himself knew not the glorious privileges of 
those who knew him, and that to as many as 
receive him to them he gives power to become 
the sons of God. Plato has acknowledged that 
the word was not of flesh, nor of blood, nor of 
the will of man, but of God ; but Plato himself 
knew not the mysteries of the incarnation, and 
that the word Vas made man, and dwelt among 

* St. Aug. Confess, lib. vn. c. 9. 
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us. Plato has inculcated that the son of God 
was before all time, and above all time ; coe- 
ternal with the father, and incapable of change ; 
and that inasmuch as spirits partake of his 
fullness they are happy, and are wise only as 
they participate in his wisdom : but Plato 
himself was ignorant of the great scheme of 
redemption that Christ died for the ungodly \' 9 
It was by enlarging upon such topics as 
these, not by disparaging philosophy, but by 
showing that it is sublime and elevating just in 
proportion as it resembles religion, but that 
in its strongest similitude it is but as a faint, 
fugitive, unsubstantial, shadow of it; that Linus 
overcame the prejudices of Pudens. In the 
course of a few conversations, he succeeded in 
his qndertaking so effectually, that he and 
Timothy had the happiness, before the latter 
left Rome, which he did very soon after, to see 
Pudens admitted by baptism into the infant 
church. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The more to inflame his desire, it so happened that he 
found a letter of hers so well written, so modest, so full of 
tenderness, that when he had read it, he declared that he 
thought in her alone were united all the charms of beauty 
and good sense, which are dispersed and divided amongst the 
rest of her sex. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

Although Pudens's mind had been very 
much occupied by religion, it was not en- 
tirely to the exclusion of more earthly affec- 
tions and sorrows. He was deterred, indeed, 
from making too active an inquiry after the 
retreat of Claudia, by the fear of his being the 
means of betraying the secret to those from 
whom he was most anxious to conceal it ; but 
he could not banish her loved image from his 
bosom, nor could he banish the poignant 
anguish which the remembrance of her conduct 
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never failed to excite. Had it not been for 
the balm which Christianity instilled into his 
wounded heart, he would probably have been 
driven to desperation ; but the irritation of his 
feelings had subsided into a tranquil kind of 
melancholy, by no means unfavourable to the 
reception of religion. 

. Claudia was even still more painfully affected. 
The apparent cruelty of her conduct towards 
her lover, and the convulsive struggle with 
some of her most ardent feelings, had seriously 
injured her health; and she gradually pined 
away, until her recovery was almost despaired 
of. It was quite evident that concealment was 
corroding away the very principles of vitality : 
and Pomponia saw that the consequences 
would certainly be fatal, unless some remedy 
was speedily found. She resolved, therefore, 
to mention the circumstance to one of the 
elders of the church, and to request his advice 
on the subject, The elder, on being consulted, 
very properly chided her severely for her 
cowardice, and desired her to absolve Claudia 
from the promise, which she had given her of 
not disclosing to Pudens the change which had 
taken place in her religious views: and he 
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further instructed her to explain to her that 
marriage with an unbeliever was not absolutely 
forbidden, but that it was esteemed dangerous, 
as . it exposed the converts to Christianity to 
peculiar temptations. 

Pomponia undertook to convey the purport 
of this communication to Claudia : but whether 
it was, that the extreme delicacy of the affair 
required some little preparation, or that she 
was deterred by the fear of consequences 
suggested by her natural timidity, she procras- 
tinated from day to day, until her prot£g£e, 
feeling her health gradually declining, antici- 
pated her purpose, and requested her permis- 
sion to write to Pudens, and to apprise him of 
her adoption of Christianity. 

" I am/ 9 said she, " in a state when mortal 
passion has, comparatively speaking, hut small 
influence. That influence has been diminish- 
ing daily ; and I do not apprehend that it will 
be long before I am released from it altogether 
by death. As, however, that diminishes, my 
desire of writing to Pudens increases. It is 
not that I wish to renew an attachment, which 
it seems to be the will of heaven to dissolve ; 
but it is to justify my seeming hard-hearted- 
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ness, and to clear my memory from that -stain 
of fickleness which must otherwise rest upon 
it for ever." 

Her request was, of course, immediately 
conceded ; and Pomponia told her that she had 
consulted with some of the elders of the church 
as to the propriety of intermarriage with un- 
believers, and that they had stated that there 
was no divine prohibition : she also added that, 
for her own opinion, she thought that if either 
party became a proselyte to the religion of the 
other, it would probably be Pudens, and not 
herself; and she then began to enlarge on the 
beneficial consequences which might possibly 
ensue in such a case. Claudia thanked her, 
smiling faintly, while the tears trembled in her 
beautiful eyes, but replied that it had cost her 
too much to come to a resolution, for her to 
alter it. Having, however, obtained Pomponia's 
permission, she retired to her private triclinium ; 
and, when the dimming drops, which chased 
each other in rapid succession down her pale 
cheeks, would allow her, relieved her over- 
charged heart by writing the following let- 
ter:— 
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Claudia to Pudens.' 

Illness, and other circumstances have pre- 
vented my writing before, as I would otherwise 
gladly have done. I would that it were now 
in my power to make amends for this delay by 
the pleasure which this letter might afford; 
but, alas ! much as I regret the delay, I still 
more regret that I can now find no topic of 
pleasure. Oh, Pudens ! if I am not entirely ' 
forgotten, in what odious characters must your 
imagination pourtray me ! Ungrateful, and 
fickle, and false, indeed, my conduct must ap- 
pear, and the more base as exercised towards 
as fond and faithful a lover as ever woman 
had ! I tremble when I think what a monster 
ypu must deem me! Yet, ungrateful as I 
must seem, I am not insensible to the thousand 
kindnesses you have shown me. Ah, no ! I 
do not forget our lessons under the willow tree ; 
I do not forget our sunset conversations in 
Lucan's grotto; nor do I forget our faith 
plighted at Virgil's tomb. You have watched 
over me at my studies like a father; you have 
accompanied me in my amusements like a 
brother, ; and, oh ! in a still dearer character, 
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distance does not seem to have chilled your 
affection $ time does not seem to have shaken 
your fidelity. Unsatiated by familiarity, and 
unwearied by obstacles, you have loved me — 
yes, Pudens, I write it with tears— you have 
loved me with an unchanging love. And how 
have 1 requited that love ? After your long 
and wearisome voyage, how did I receive you ? 
My heart aches when I reflect on the apparently 
cold and heartless repulse which I gave to your 
generous ardour ; and yet, noble youth ! you 
risked your life to save mine, instead of pre- 
cipitating me in the flames, as you must have 
been almost provoked to do* Oh, Pudens ! 
Pudens ! I ask again, what inhuman monster 
do you think me ? 

" But wherefore do I ask this question ? Is 
it to deprecate your curse, pr to beg your for- 
giveness, or to lead you to expect another 
change in, what you must deem, my fickle 
affections ? Ah no ! although I believe that 
your generous heart might yet forgive me, I dare 
not beguile you with the hope that I can ever 
again be yours, or that any other change is to 
be expected after that which has already taken 
place. But, oh! what a change is that ! How 
shall I describe it ? It is not so much that my 
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affections are changed, as that my whole heart 
is changed ; and so changed, that could you 
yourself behold it, you would find it so different 
from the one which you loved, that you would 
be more than reconciled to your fate. Yes, 
Pudens, though methinks I see you shudder as 
you read it, I am changed 'into a character 
which you would execrate. I am become one 
of those for whom the state has considered 
that no punishments can be too severe. I bave 
renounced the religion of my forefathers, and 
embraced one which has been pronounced to 
be a ' pernicious superstition/ a { malignant 
misanthropy/ Can it be wondered at, then, 
that if I have severed the ties of religion, those 
of love cannot hold me ? i Faithless wretch !' 
methinks I hear you exclaim, 'and do you 
make this confession without remorse ?' Alas, 
Pudens ! I do ; but that God, whom now I 
serve, and .who knows my heart, knows also, 
that what I now confess without remorse, or 
even without regret, has been attended with 
such pangs as He alone could enable me to 
endure. I dare not tell you the mental anguish 
which I have undergone, or the bodily suffering 
which that has occasioned, lest I should seem 

VOL. III. H 
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to boast in the sacrifice, or, lacking resolution 
yet to complete it, be tempted to wish to 
snatch the yet unconsumed relics from the 
altar. 

"In conclusion, although I cannot expect 
your love, or even hope to escape your hatred, 
I shall consider that I have not made the 
painful effort which this letter has cost me in 
vain, if I succeed in convincing you, that if 
your affectionate and faithful wishes have been 
thwarted by me, you have rather sustained a 
disappointment than a loss; and, therefore, 
that though my conduct may have caused you 
a momentary mortification, it need not be at* 
tended with any permanent regret. For my 
own part, I must, be content yet a little while 
longer to bear up under the charge of ingrati- 
tude and inconstancy, or it may be, a still 
heavier charge ; but my God can support me 
through it, and will take care of my memory 
when I am gone. 

" 1 will not mock you with the expression of 
my wishes for your welfare ; those wishes are 
registered where they will not be despised, and 
it only remains for me to bid you a long and 
last farewell !*? 
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Claudia having thus disburdened her heart, 
began gradually to improve in health. It was 
some time before she could contrive any plan 
for sending this letter to Pudens, as his present 
abode was unknown to her ; but she at length 
determined to entrust it to Martial's care, re- 
lying upon his partiality for her, and his friend- 
ship for Pudens, to undertake the difficult task 
of forwarding it. 

The poet, proud of this confidential commis- 
sion went forth in quest of his friend ; but for 
a long time sought for him ineffectually. After 
many inquiries, however, he at last discovered 
the place of his confinement, where, Pudens 
being out, he left his servant with the packet, 
to await his return and explain the mode of its 
transmission. 

It is difficult to describe the emotions with 
which our hero read Claudia's letter. Its deep 
and solemn pathos filled his eyes again and 
again with tears ; but they were tears of joy ! 
" Then she too is a Christian/' exclaimed he ; 
"an angel, then, I. might almost say: but 
how have I wronged her ! but yet, not in my 
heart. Nay, . Claudia, I never believed thee 
fickle or false." Again and again he read the 
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precious epistle ; and each successive perusal 
afforded him increased pleasure. 

Never did he feel such exultation of heart! 
The hand of Providence seemed manifest to 
him ; and he bowed down and adored it. He 
forgot his chain, and thought not of his ap- 
proaching trial, but hurried off with the happy 
intelligence to Timothy's lodging, who was 
preparing for his departure from Rome on the 
morrow. The sad confusion of this prepara- 
tion, however, and the uncertainty in these 
perilous times of ever meeting again, sobered 
down his elation, and made him remember, 
that if happiness visits us for a moment, it is 
only because she has taken her flight from 
some other bosQm ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatch'd like a minute's gleam of sun 

Amid the blank simoom's eclipse — 
Or like those verdant spots of bloom 
Around the crater's burning lips, 

Sweetening the very edge of doom. 

MOORE. 



Pudbns found Timothy busy in prepara- 
tions for his departure from Rome, and would 
have withheld the "communication which he 
had so much desired to make, as being in- 
opportune; but his animated countenance 
betrayed the secret, and induced his friend to 
inquire of what happy intelligence he was the 
bearer. On Claudia's letter being shown to 
him, he informed* her too happy lover, that the 
writer was no stranger, but that she was a 
darling of the church ; who, in their extended 
hopes, had connected her conversion with the 
introduction of Christianity into the remotest 
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regions of the earth. He also warmly congra- 
tulated Pudens on having bestowed his affec- 
tions on one so worthy of them ; and offered to 
delay his journey, if necessary, to promote 
their union. 

St. Paul having entered while they were 
conversing, and the circumstance being re- 
lated to him, he concurred in Timothy's views, 
and hailed the prospect of the institution* of a 
Christian church in the distant isle* of Britain, 
rejoicing that Claudia would be further pro- 
tected by her marriage with Pudens from se- 
duction from Christianity. His philanthropic 
soul expanded with joy, as the extension of his 
master's kingdom seemed thus insured; and 
his upturned eyes betrayed his secret aspira- 
tions, as he silently supplicated Heaven that 
his wishes might not be disappointed. 

Just at this moment a female entered, ac- 
companied by two servants, each heavily laden ; 
and the reader may judge of our hero's sur- 
prise and delight at recognising in the .lovely 
form and face of that female, his own Claudia ! 
She had come to take, what she feared might 
prove a final farewell of some of the brethren, 
and particularly of Timothy; and her atten- 
dants were laden with presents of what she 
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thought would be useful to him in his proposed 
journey. 

Claudia had not observed Pudens ; and Ti- 
mothy, therefore, very considerately advanced 
to meet her, and prepared her for the inter- 
view which awaited her: the suddenness of 
which might otherwise have been attended 
with serious consequences in the very delicate 
state of her health. The lovers were then intro- 
duced; but oh! what pen can describe their 
feelings ! — Strange to say, they looked at each 
other for a moment, and both burst into tears ; 
neither being able to utter a word. It was not 
surprising that Claudia's feminine sensibility 
should display itself in this manner; but that 
a young soldier's emotions should thus express 
themselves, seemed to require the explanation 
which Pudens afterwards gave. Claudia,* who 
was still in a* state of convalescence, having 
been baptized but a day or two before, and 
being consequently clothed in the catechu- 
men's white garb, looked so pale and so 
unearthly, that her lover shrank back appalled, 
fearful that if he did not actually gaze upon an 
angel, he gazed upon one who must very 
shortly become one. His beloved, on the other 
hand, seeing his emaciated appearance and his 
mourning suit, which he had just procured for 
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* 
his approaching trial, thought that she had 
been the means of dismantling his cheeks of 
their bloom ; and fear was filled with anxiety 
as to what his sad apparel might betoken. 
Their tears of apprehension, however, were 
soon turned to tears of ecstacy, and of gratitude 
to Heaven, which had so mercifully brought 
them, by different ways, into the same fold. 

In the course of the evening they were so- 
lemnly betrothed to each other ; and St. Paul 
and Timothy both assisted at the ceremony. 
The inspired Apostle told them, indeed, 
that in the present perilous times it became 
Christians to rejoice as though they rejoiced 
not, and to weep as though they wept not, 
remembering that the fashion of this world 
passeth away; yet he commended them to 
that' Providence, whose hand seemed so mani- 
fest; and invoked the choicest of heaven's 
blessings upon their union, when it should be 
consummated. 

A spectator of this scene, might have wished 
that the same 6 inimitable hand 5 which has 
eternized the Apostle's preaching at Athens, 
had immortalized this group. The invocatory 
attitude of St. Paul, his countenance beaming 
with a tenderness and sublimity, in which the 
feelings of a father seemed commingled- with 
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those of a saint — the enraptured look of Pu- 
dens, whose face seemed lighted up with a visible 
radiance, such as a brother's might wear, when, 
after a long separation he hails a favourite sis- 
ter in those regions where parting is unknown ; 
expressing all that fortune — defying security, 
which is produced by a sense of the perpetuity 
which Christianity imparts to friendship — these 
were indeed striking : but how shall I describe 
the appearance of Claudia ; the beautiful Clau- 
dia! Britain's first, and loveliest Christian 
convert ? In her sweet countenance the most 
hallowed, most amiable affections of earth and 
of heaven being blended, softened and height- 
ened each other : 

Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond weak tenderness of this! — 
A soul too more than half divine, 

Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion's soften'd glories shine, 

Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere!* 

Cold indeed must have been the heart that 
could not share in the interest, the absorb- 

* Moore. 

H 3 
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ing interest, with which the saintly Timothy, 
the delighted Linus, the admiring attendants, 
hung upon this fair scene ! 

It was a natural wish of St. Peter's, when 
he ascended Mount Tabor, and saw his beloved 
Lord enshrined in glory, that he might build 
tabernacles there to detain his heavenly guests, 
and tempt them to prolong their bright and 
blissful sojourn on earth. The sacred histo- 
rian* says, indeed, that he spoke this, not know- 
ing what he said ; but it is in such unpreme- 
ditated, spontaneous expressions as these, that 
nature manifests herself.* 

Having conducted my hero and heroine to 
this little Tabor, I have lingered on the spot, 
as though loth to leave it. But, alas t it was 
not permitted St. Peter to erect even so im- 
permanent a thing as ' a tabernacle on such an 
elevation ; but, even while he was speaking, 
the beautiful vision vanished ! Equally short- 
lived, was the happiness of Pudens and Clau- 
dia ; for anxiety, serpent-like, crept into their 
Eden, and destroyed it. The cause, however, 
is worthy of mention. The Apostle, in his 
prayer for their future welfare, prayed pecu- 

* This allusion to the Transfiguration will, it is hoped, jus- 
tify a reference to Keeble's beautiful verses on that subject in 
his hymn on St. James's day. 
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liarly fervently for Pudens? s deliverance in the 
trial which awaited him I and these words sank 
deep into both their hearts ; for every syllable 
which he uttered seemed to them to savour of 
inspiration. Claudia naturally magnified the 
danger by apprehensions, which were of course 
proportioned to her love, and the interest at 
stake; and Pudens felt almost dismayed, at 
the thought which now first struck him, that 
his situation, as it regarded the impending 
charge, was very materially affected, by his 
having subsequently embraced Christianity! 
Pudens did not of course take his leave of his 
mistress without having inquired her place of 
address, which he was informed was a villa at 
TPibur whither Pomponia had deemed it pru- 
dent to repair, during the present persecutions 
against the Christians; and where Claudia was 
in daily expectation of a messenger to convey 
her home, for Seneca had written expressly 
to her father, upon her removal from his roof, 
to recommend her return to Britain. 

When Pudens had returned to his lodgings, 
he began to deliberate seriously on the best 
means of escaping from his present durance, 
and preparing for his trial : and he thought it 
advisable to commence by writing to his friend 
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Lucan, who, he had been informed by Clau- 
dia, was, when she last heard of him, living in 
strict retirement at his villa, where he was se- 
dulously employing himself in the revision of 
his Pharsalia. The Emperor had forbidden 
him to publish any more poetry ; but this pro- 
hibition did not prevent his availing himself of 
the present favourable opportunity to complete 
his immortal task, though with a more remote 
view of publication. Pudens's letter simply 
stated that he was in confinement for want of 
sureties, and begged the poet to befriend him. 
He was, however, too great a lover of litera- 
ture to omit an illusion to the Pharsalia, and 
therefore told him, by way of encouragement in 
the prosecution of his labours, that " he had been - 
informed of his secret work, and would desire 
nothing more than to be of assistance to him ; 
but above all things he inculcated upon him, 
the great importance of keeping the Emperor 
in ignorance of his intentions." 

The dispatch of this epistle considerably di- 
minished our hero's anxiety : but to avert the 
consequences of a miscarriage, and to provide 
against all possible contingences, he also wrote 
to Seneca for his assistance, taking care not 
to give any detail of the events which had led 
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to his present situation, lest his correspon- 
dence should fall into the enemy's hands ; al- 
though he could not forbear hinting at Tigelli- 
nus's plot to obtain possession of Claudia, 
without, however, mentioning names, and 
expressing a wish that he could have the be- 
nefit of the philosopher's counsels on the oc- 
casion. 

Having taken these steps, he commended 
himself to Providence, feeling assured that the 
protecting hand, which had led him thus far, 
would not desert him in his hour of need. 

The ways of Providence, are, however, in- 
scrutable; and so they appeared to Pudens, 
when day after day came, and passed, and 
brought no reply from Lucan or Seneca. He 
wrote another and a more urgent letter to the 
former ; and to omit no precaution, wrote also 
to Petronius ; but, strange to say, he received no 
communication, whatever, from either party. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

• • • • • 

Arose ; and Lucan, in his death approved ? 
Oblivion as they rose shrunk like a thing 'reproved. 

SHBLLEY'8 ADONIS. 



As the period assigned for Pudens's trial 
approached, his anxiety naturally increased; 
and the silence of his friends filled his mind 
with uneasiness and apprehensions. When 
the important day at last arrived, the court 
was adjourned, in consequence of certain poli- 
tical events which had taken place, and which 
seemed wholly to absorb public attention : his 
suspense was, therefore, prolonged; but it was,' 
in some measure, alleviated by the circumstance, 
of his old general, Suetonius, undertaking very 
kindly to be surety for his .appearance ; upon 
which, he was restored to his liberty. 

The first use which Pudens • made of his 
freedom, was to hasten to Lucan's villa to 
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ascertain the cause of his friend's silence ; and 
there he arrived, just in time to witness— his 
death — poor Lucan's death! The poet had 
joined a conspiracy, headed by Piso, and em* 
bracing the noblest characters in Rome, the 
object of which was to rid the world of the 
execrable tyrant Nero! Their plans had, 
however, been discovered; and, in consequence, 
Lucan, Piso, Petronius, and Seneca — all of 
them companions at the banquet mentioned in 
the beginning of the last book, were snatched 
from the earth at one fell swoop. The stoical 
death of Seneca — from the sympathising par* 
ticipation of which the affectionate Paulina 
was with difficulty rescued — and the epicurean 
death of Petronius, have been detailed by the 
inimitable Tacitus ; to whose narrative of the 
whole conspiracy and its consequences, I must 
refer the reader :* but as Lucan's death was 
witnessed by Pudens, and described by him in 
a letter to Claudia, I will take the liberty of 
transcribing his account of it. 

Having mentioned the prorogation of his 

* Tac. Ann., Lib. xv., cap. 48, usq. ad fin. libri. Petronius 
was put to death, on account of his intimacy with one of the 
conspirators.— ^oc. xvi., 18. 
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trial, and other domestic matters, Pudens thus 
proceeds : — 

" Rumour, my Claudia, which is always so 
swift-winged, and seems even more fleet in her 
course when laden with sorrow, will doubtless 
have anticipated the melancholy intelligence 
which I have to send you from Lucan's villa. 
When I arrived there, I found a detachment of 
soldiers around the house, and could with 
difficulty gain admission ; and on my inquiring 
from the domestics the cause, they all, with the 
exception of one elderly woman who wailed 
aloud, preserved a constrained silence, answer- 
ing me only with their tears. 

" Lucan, being informed of my arrival, imme- 
diately sent for me to a private chamber, at the 
door of which were stationed two or three 
guards. Within I found the amiable Polla, 
hanging, weeping over him, but evidently 
struggling to conceal her anguish: his family 
physician, a centurion, and two common sol- 
diers were also near him. 

"Lucan was sitting on a couch, with a lancet 
in his hand, which he seemed examining ; and, 
as I entered, he turned round to me, and said 
with apparent cheerfulness — 
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" 'Ah, my Pudens, you are just in time to see 
my exit! And now, Polla/ said he, addressing 
his wife, 'my beloved Polla, we must part 
— and then the bitterness of death will be 
over !' 

" Here he brushed away a single tear which 
had started into his eye, and gave her a most 
affectionate embrace. She, however, requested 
leave to stay — 

" ' Nay, my Lucan/ said she, with wonderful 
calmness, 'I can bear it; I must — I must 
stay V 

" Her husband, after some little hesitation, 
consented; and then, turhing towards me with 
a composed countenance, said in the language 
of his own Pharsalia : — 

' Intrepidus, quamcunque datis mihi numina, mortem, 
Accipiara:* 

Fearless, ye gods, nor anxious still to lire, 
I will accept whatever death ye give I 

1 thought once, Pudens, that I should have 
been able, in such a situation as that in which 
I now find myself, to have added — 

Licet ingentes abruperit actus 
Festinata dies fatis.' 

* Luc. Pharsal. v., ▼. 658. 
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Though rast designs and labours good and great 
Will perish immature by sudden fate. 

a ' You may, at all events, add,' said I — 

' Sat magna peregi.' 
I hare not lived in rain to die disconsolate. 

" He then, amid the stifled sobs of all around 
him, commanded his physician to open his 
veins : and with tearful eyes his command was 
obeyed. Poor Polla's heart, just at this mo- 
ment, seemed ready to burst; but she concealed 
her emotion wonderfully well. The blood 
flowed very freely; and as the current di- 
minished, the heat, receding to the heart, 
abandoned the extremities! Lucan, though 
of course much exhausted, felt apparently but 
little pain, and retained his mental vigour 
almost as long as his life. As he watched the 
sanguine stream oozing from his veins, the 
similarity of his situation with that which he 
has described in the Pharsalia, struck him 
so forcibly, that he repeated the following 
lines : — 



' No single wound the gaping rupture seems, 
Where trickling crimson wells in slender streams ; 
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But from an opening horrible and wide, 

A thousand vessels pour the bursting tide : 

At once the winding channel's course was broke, 

Where wandering life her mazy journey took : 

Soon from, the lower parts .the spirits fled, 

And motionless th' exhausted limbs lay dead t 

Not so the nobler regions, where the heart 

And heaving lungs their vital powers exert ; 

There, lingering, late, and long-conflicting life, 

Rose against fate, and still maintained the strife,; 

Driven out at length unwillingly and slow, 

She left her mortal house, and sought the shades below.'* 

"As he finished the last verse — he expired ! 

" Poor Lucan ! 1 could have wished that 
some other and more consolatory passage, even 
of his own works, had occurred to him ; — that, 
for instance, in which he has so beautifully 
described the apotheosis of Pompey : — 

Nor in the dying embers of its pile 

Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile ; 

Nor longer by the earthly parts restrained, 

Amidst its wretched relics was detained ; 

But, active and impatient of delay, 

Shot from the mouldering heap, and upwards urged its way. 

Far in those azure regions of the air, 

Which border on the rolling starry sphere ; 

Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height, 

Where Cynthia drives around her silver light ; 

Their happy seats the demi-gods possess, 

Refined by virtue, and prepared for bliss ; 

• Rowe, Pharsal. in., v. 638. 
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Of life unblamed, a pure and pious race, 

Worthy that lower heaven and stars to grace, 

Divine and equal to the glorious place. 

There Pompey*s soul, adorned with heavenly light, 

Soon shone among the rest) and as the rest, was bright. 

New to the blest abode, with wonder filled, 

The stars and moving planets he beheld ; 

Then looking down on the sun's feeble ray, 

Surveyed our dusky, faint, imperfect day, 

And under what a cloud of night we lay. 

But when he saw, how on the shore forlorn 

His headless trunk was cast for public scorn — 

When he beheld how envious fortune still 

Took pains to use a senseless carcass ill — 

He smiled at the vain malice of his foe, 

And pitied impotent mankind below."* 

" When we consider the servile spirit of the 
age, what a bright exception did Lucan form, 
and what a treasury of noble sentiments has 
he left! Future patriots, in the latest times, 
will light their torches at his altar, and feel 
their hearts glow with the sacred fire which lie 
has kindled ! (A). If he felt such divine ardour 
in the contemplation of that liberty which 
Brutus worshipped, and found a mere shadow ; 
with what raptures would he have hailed the 
real, though distant prospect, of that ameliora- 
tion in the condition of mankind, which Chris- 
tianity presents ! Poor fellow! he was sensible, 

• Rowe, Pharsal. ix., v. 1. 
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and most acutely sensible, of the groans 
with which the whole creation resounds ; but 
he knew not where to look for deliverance. 
He saw and felt the bondage of corruption ; 
but knew nothing of that glorious liberty 
which is now dawning upon the world ! 
Would to God, that instead of those fallacious 
hopes and vain remedies, which prompted him 
to join in Kso's conspiracy to rid the world of 
one tyrant, probably to make room for another, 
he had caught but a glimpse of that kingdom 
which is making its silent progress, until it 
shall embrace all the nations of the earth ! 
How would it have cheered his ardent, noble 
spirit! How would he have exclaimed with 
our divine St. Paul, — 

".' I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed !' 

" And with what sublime patience would he 
have shared in the earnest expectation of 
the creature waiting for this revelation ! I have 
been led, my dear Claudia, unconsciously 
into these reflections ; but I am sure that you 
will pardon them. 

" There is one circumstance attending the 
condemnation of Lucan, which has given rise 
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to some rumours likely to prejudice his 
memory, which I must not omit to mention. 
When he was brought before the Emperor, 
charged with having joined in the conspiracy, 
the executioner dragged him into the room, 
wherein was the rack on which Epicharis, 
the principal conspirator, though a slave, had 
been tortured ; Nero, pointing to it, toid him 
that he might expect the same fate, if he did 
not disclose the name of his fellow conspira- 
tors. Lucan fixing his eyes on Nero, asked 
him, with a look, which cut the tyrant to the 
soul — 

u * Would you have me accuse my mother ? 
Caesar knows that such tortures- are not neces- 
sary to induce a son to do that.' 

"By this, he meant that such tortures were 
sufficient to break the strongest ties, but that 
Nero had needed no such coercion to make him 
perpetrate the crime of matricide. The tyrant 
knew, and felt his meaning ; but the infamous 
Tigellinus, with the subtlety of a fiend, ex- 
claimed,— 

" ' He has betrayed his mother '} let her be 
be questioned/* 

* As this account of Lucan's death differs, in some respects, 
from that of Tacitus, it is hut honest to refer the reader 
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"This account, I of course, gather from hear- 
say, as none but the miscreants concerned in 
the punishment of the conspirators were 
present : but Lucan's fortitude in death, of 
which I was, alas! an eye-witness, seems ^ to 
render it probable. 

" I am at present employed in assisting his 
amiable widow in the arrangement and re- 
vision of the Pharsalia, which poor Lucan 
had hardly completed, and of which I send you 
the accompanying cursory criticism, which I 
made at Polla^s request." 



In the same parcel with this epistle, was 
a critique upon Lucan's Pharsalia, which may 
not be unacceptable to the classical reader.* 

to the latter.— Vid. Tac. Ann. xv. 56. Especially see Mur- 
phy's Translation of Tacitus Note to Annals, Book 15, ch. 56. 
* See note at the end of this volume, (A). 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation — 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures gsav'n : 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equal'd in all their glories. 

PARADISE LOST. 



In consequence of the conspiracy of Rso, 
the persecution of the Christians was relaxed 
for a time, the Emperor's attention being too 
much absorbed in providing for his own safety, 
to allow him to attend to matters of less per- 
sonal importance. When the excitement 
caused by this event had subsided, and the 
conspirators had atoned for their failure with 
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their blood ; and when the Senate had pre- 
sented their servile congratulations to the 
Emperor on his escape, thanking him for a 
clemency, which had confounded innocence 
with guilt in one indiscriminate punishment,* 
Nero resumed, with redoubled ardour, the 
erection of his new palace, which had, indeed, 
been in progress ever since the destruction of 
his old one by the conflagration. The prosecu- 
tion of this stupendous work necessarily em- 
ployed a considerable part of his time, and 
afforded the Christians a valuable reprieve ; but 
it did not furnish that piquant gratification 
which he craved, which was only derivable 
from the exercise of cruelty. Happily for his 
fiendish appetite for blood, the Christian reli- 
gion had, during this interval, been propagated 
with such success, as, in his opinion, to justify 
his interference. 

The new faith had gained admittance into 

' the court, the army, and even the family of 

Nero ! Such an intrusion was not, of course, 

to be connived at ; and, therefore, a most 

rigorous scrutiny was instituted, by which St. 

* Tac. Ann. xv. t c. 74. 
VOL. ITI. I 
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Paul, and also St. Peter, who was then in the 
capital, were discovered and imprisoned. 
Pudens made use of his own liberty to visit 
these holy men in their confinement, prepara- 
tory to their trial ; and drew from their example 
that fortitude which he was so soon himself to 
require.* 

Thus things went on at Rome, until the day 
arrived for Pudens to take his trial.' As some 
of the court favourites took an interest in the 
matter, and as other criminals of importance 
were to be tried the same day, Nero deter- 
mined to gratify his courtiers as well as him- 
self by presiding personally ; and, to give the 
proceedings the more e'clat, had erected a tri- 
bunal in the hall of his new palace. 

On his way thither, Pudens was forcibly 
struck with the contrast between that portion 
of the city which formed part of the royal 
domains in its present state, and when he had 
last beheld it enveloped in flames. In the 
place of densely populated streets, appeared 
now, though in the heart of the world's crowded 

* St. Jerome states that St. Peter, while at Rome, converted 
two captains of the guards and forty seven soldiers, and also 
Nero's mistress. 
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capital, fields and lakes, thick woods and open 
prospects ! Nothing could exceed the rich 
variety of landscape over which the eye wan- 
dered, encountering no bound but the horizon, 
which seemed more or less extended, according 
to the undulating line of the Esquiline Hill. 
A superb avenue, consisting of a triple row of 
marble columns, the middle row of which 
divided the footpath from the carriage road, 
and which extended exactly a mile, led to the 
magnificent vestibule. 

Occupied, as Pudens's mind naturally was, 
with anxious thoughts, he could not help paus- 
ing now and then in his way to admire the 
snatches of scenery on either side, the beauty of 
which was doubled by reflection in the azure 
waters of the different lakes. One large lake 
in particular, mirrored a mimic city on its banks. 
Every kind of beast, remarkable either for 
beauty or rarity, and of bird, distinguished 
either by brilliancy of plumage or sweetness 
of song, gambolled upon the lawn, or beauti- 
fied and enlivened the water and woods. 

In the vestibule, and visible for some dis- 
tance through the marble vista, stood a colossal 
statue of the Emperor in bronze, a hundred 

i 2 
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and twenty feet high ! The magnificence of 
the interior corresponded with that of the 
exterior of the palace, as appeared from the 
access to the hall of justice, which lay beyond 
some of the most splendid apartments, the 
doors of which were purposely left open, and 
displayed such a dazzling profusion of gold, as 
to have acquired, for the edifice itself, the name 
of the Golden Palace. 

One dining room, especially, attracted Pu- 
dens's attention, as exhibiting a very novel 
design. It was circular, and revolved, with- 
out intermission, night and day, in imitation 
of the diurnal motion of the heavens ! The 
gorgeousness of the state apartment itself baffles 
description; suffice it to say, that it was ra- 
diant with gems, and that its decorations 
were almost entirely composed of mother- 
o'-pearl and precious stones: in the centre 
of the ceiling, was an ornament resembling 
a large flower, exquisitely carved in ivory, 
from the leaves of which distilled the most 
fragrant perfumes ; and the windows were 
formed of that transparent stone called phen r 
gites, let into silver lattices. * 

* All the information which has come down to us relative 
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Amid all this blaze of splendour, surrounded 
by his glittering guards, and seated on a kind 
of throne of enchased gold, beneath a canopy 
of Babylonian tapestry of inestimable value, 
sat the Emperor ! Before him stood two men 
in chains ; one of them leaning, as though much 
exhausted, against a marble column, and the 
other addressing the judge. The speaker was 
an elderly man, apparently a Jew, clad in the 
costume of a fisherman : but notwithstanding 
the rusticity of his garb, his long snowy beard 
gave him a very venerable appearance. Aged 
as he was, and heavily laden with chains, he 
spoke with such vehemence, that he made the 
spacious hall re-echo ; and the massive links, 
which clanked as he raised his arm, seemed 
no impediment to his action. Pudens and his 
party were taken aside beyond the range of 
columns, there to await their turn; but as 
there was no barrier, except here and there an 
intervening pillar, they could see and hear 

to Nero's golden palace, may be found in Tac. Ann. xv., c. 
42, and Brotier's note thereon, where all the authorities are 
cited. Those who are not satisfied with the specimens of 
the luxury of that age, which I have culled in the course of 
this work, may find a few more adverted to in Brotier's 
elaborate note. 
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all that passed with great facility. The orator 
was haranguing in Greek ; and, to the astonish- 
ment of all but Pudens, who immediately 
recognised him, instead of defending himself 
from the charge made against him, which was 
that of propagating Christianity, and which he 
seemed to glory in, he turned accuser, called 
on the Emperor in the most impassioned 
manner to repent of his atrocities, and repre- 
sented the awful consequences which must 
await him in the tremendous judgment to 
come ! No description could do justice to the 
speaker's eloquence: it seemed like melting 
lava, flowing on as exhaustlessly, and burning 
its way through every obstacle. 

Nero trembled violently: his colour came 
and went; his eyes seemed to protrude with 
terror $ and his very hair was not unaffected ! 
His favourites, among whom was the execrable 
Tigellinus, started forward two or three times, 
as though to rescue him from his agonizing 
situation : but the moment the speaker's glow- 
ing eye fell upon them, they sank back as 
if spell-bound. And well they might ; for he 
who was now lashing into life their scor- 
pion-like consciences, was he, at whose re- 
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proach the spirits of Ananias and Sapphira 
had fled from their bodies ! Yes, Peter 
stood before them; and they felt as the 
imps of hell felt, in the presence of the Lord 
of Heaven, when with consternation they 
asked : — 

" Art thou come to torment us before our 
time ?" 

With that vehemence and boldness which 
distinguished the disciple who had leaped into 
the sea to meet his Lord, and who, being brought 
before the chief of his nation, had justified his 
disobedience of the orders of the magistrates 
by the noble declaration : — "That we ought to 
obey God rather than men !" — with the same 
vehemence and boldness he now, as then, cut 
his hearers to the heart ; and in his simple but 
sublime language, drew such a vivid picture of 
the dissolution of all things, and the terrors of 
that dread Judge before whose tribunal he 
must soon stand ; that the tyrant might well 
tremble ! 

Little, I ween, did the Emperor reck of the 
sumptuousness of his palace, when told, with 
a solemnity which was almost appalling, that 
" the day of the Lord should come as a thief in 
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the night, in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth 
also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up."* 

The Emperor trembled even convulsively, 
when the inspired Apostle spoke of the blast 
of the Archangel's trump, which should rive all 
nature to its centre: — the quivering wretch 
thought of the trumpet sound which, in imagi- 
nation, he had heard from Agrippina's grave ;t 
and the manes of a murdered mother, a mur- 
dered brother, a murdered tutor, seemed to flit 
around him ! His mistress, J who was sitting 
near him, shrieked with terror ; and the 
agonized Emperor, with an almost expiring 
effort, raved out, — 

u Away with him !" 

Not, however, to prolong the scene — St. 
Peter and his companion St. Paul, for such 
was his weary fellow-captive, were listened to 
with consternation by all present ; and when 

* II. Peter, 3rd chap., 10th verse. 

+ Eraot qui crederent, sonitum tub* collibus circum editis, 
planctusque tumulo matris audiri. — Tac. Ann, xiv. c. 10. 

J Might not this be the personage alluded to by St. 
Jerome? 
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they were at length removed by the trembling 
lictors, the terrified officers, who executed the 
Emperor's mandates, seemed much greater 
objects of compassion than their fearless pri- 
soners ! N 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1 charge you by the law, 

* Whereof you are a well deterring pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. 

I am sorry for thee; thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Incapable of pity, roid and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

The Emperor had been too much excited and 
agitated by the trial of the Apostles, to hear any 
other accusations on that day : Pudens's trial 
was therefore postponed until the morrow. 
The fiery glance which Nero cast upon him, 
at his entrance into the judgment hall, assured 
him that the circumstance of his having wit- 
nessed his guilty judge's dreadful discomfiture 
by St. Peter, would not operate in his favour. 
In fact, the tyrant was resolved to revenge him- 
self for the disgrace and exposure which he 
had suffered, upon the first victim which should 
p/esent itself; and poor Pudens happened to 
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be that unfortunate individual! As though 
more securely to bar every avenue to hope, it 
also happened that his accuser was the famous, 
or rather infamous, Cams, who was determined, 
on this occasion, to concentrate all his infernal 
faculties in the performance of his part. 

As the advocate plumed himself upoto this 
speech as his chef-d'oeuvre, we have deemed 
that a brief summary of it would not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader, as enabling him to form 
some idea of the style and art of this celebrated 
accuser. He commenced as follows : 

" Most noble Emperor, 
" I should neither consult your known cle- 
mency nor my own feelings, on the present 
painful occasion, were I to adopt the usual 
practise of orators, and to exaggerate crimes 
which I would far more willingly extenuate. 
Aulus Pudens stands accused of treason, and of 
sacrilege :* and I could, were it necessary, prove 
several distinct offences under each of these 
classes of crime ; but out of compassion to the 
accused I will confine myself within the nar- 

* For the accusations of the Christians, see Sttllingfleefs 
Orig. Sacra, Book 2. ch. 9. 
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rowest possible bounds, and restrict my obser- 
vations to one offence of each kind. In so 
doing I am aware, divine Csesar, that I am ex- 
posing myself to the charge of having neglected 
my duty towards your august person ; and that 
such a charge, though forborn by yourself, is 
not unlikely to be pressed by others : and I 
am also aware that I am unnecessarily subject- 
ing myself to the difficulty and responsibility 
of making a selection from the too— too 
crowded catalogue of crimes, though at full 
liberty to embrace the whole in one accusa- 
tion. This difficulty of selection is, indeed, 
the greatest perplexity which I have had to 
encounter : for I confess that I remained for 
some time undecided, whether to charge the 
prisoner with the assassination of the Emperor's 
servant, and the plunder of Venus's temple ; 
or with his connection with the late conspiracy, . 
and his propagation of that baleful superstition, 
called Christianity. Determined at length by 
motives of compassion, rather than by any other 
consideration, it is my intention to confine the 
present accusation to the two former crimes. 
All the other charges I abandon ; for though 
I am able, as the prisoner well knows, to bring 
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forward such proofs of his guilt as would 
paralize even his ready tongue to deny; I 
will spare his youth — I will pity his folly— I 
would if possible palliate his guilt." 

Pudens being almost goaded to madness, 
by this cruel and hypocritical vaunt of lenity, 
interrupted the speaker to beg that the Emperor 
would call for such proofs, if his adversary had 
them : which request was immediately complied 
with. This was exactly what Carus had wished 
and hoped ; for, otherwise, he could not have 
included the two last crimes in his accusation, 
they having been discovered subsequently to 
the notice of prosecution. 

With triumph, therefore, he proceeded : 
" Since then, divine Caesar, you have com- 
manded, I must obey. Forgive me, noble 
Prince ! if I add that I obey with reluctance ; 
and that no petulance of the accused should 
have extorted from me the fatal evidence which 
it is now my duty to produce/' 

So saying, he called for the letters which 
Pudens had written to Lucan and Seneca, during 
his confinement ; and which had probably been 
intercepted. From the former he read the 
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following passage, "I wish, my Lucan, thai I 
could assist you in your secret work ; but, alas ! 
I cannot. My heart* however, I need hardly tell 
you, is with you ; and I sincerely wish you suc- 
cess. Your principal difficulty will be to keep 
the matter secret from the Emperor ; as, if he 
should have any suspicion of your design, it would 
befatair 

The letter to Seneca contained this singular 
sentence : " What would I not give, O best of 
men, (optime virorumj to consult with you about 
a certain plot. Known as you are to all parties, 
and indeed in some measure involved, your 
counsel would be of incalculable advantage to me." 

Cams having read these extracts, asked 
Pudens whether he could deny the writing, 
which, of course, he could not do ; and then he 
proceeded : — " Happily, my duty does not re- 
quire any lengthened comment upon these 
passages. The meaning is, alas 1 too evident. 
No reasonable being, within the circuit of this 
vast empire, can have a doubt as to the ' secret 
work* of Lucan, which, happily, it has been 
difficult to keep 'secret from the Emperor, 
although his suspicion may be fatal.' — This 
4 secret work* in which the accused states, ' his 
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heart to have been with Lucan, and in which he 
wished him success :' is identical with what, in 
Seneca's letter, is styled, if possible, less am- 
biguously, ' a certain plot/ i in which Seneca 
was somewhat involved. 9 The design of that 
plot — the parties to it — and the success of it, 
are all now matters of history. Lucan and 
Seneca have both paid a fitting expiation for 
their crimes ; and I will, therefore, no further 
allude to it than to say, that the eloquence of 
our Cicero, when he hurled his thunder-bolts 
against Catiline, would not have found lan- 
guage adequately to describe so nefarious, so 
execrable, a conspiracy as that, which, if the 
Gods had not expressly revealed, would have 
deprived his country of a father, the world of a 
benefactor, and literature and the arts of their 
incarnate Apollo ! 

" Having thus, diving Caesar! submitted these 
documents to your august perusal, and proved, 
alas ! too unanswerably, that the accused was 
privy to this horrible plot, and to use his own 
language, sincerely wished the conspirators suc- 
cess, I would observe, in mitigation of his 
sentence, that he was not actually and per- 
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sonally engaged in it. It might, indeed, be 
retorted that he was in durance, and unable to 
use his personal exertions; yet I would entreat 
your clemency, august Emperor, to pardon in- 
effectual wishes, unaccompanied with more 
active operations ! 

" It now behoves me, in obedience to your 
commands, to bring forward evidence of Aulus 
Pudens having been one of the propagators of 
that superstitious pest — Christianity. It is 
hardly necessary to call witnesses to prove 
that he was in the habit of frequenting their 
misanthropical meetings; as this is a fact 
which I do not think that he will have the 
effrontery to deny : but the witnesses which I 
shall call will prove a much more singular, a 
much more decisive fact than this. They will 
prove that, in the second dreadful conflagration 
caused by the Christian^, when every one tried 
to rescue from the flames that which was most 
precious to him, the treasure selected by this 
infatuated young man, and in the preservation 
of which he almost lost his life, was— rthis 
book (a fragment of the New Testament) — 
containing the infamous and most pernieious 
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doctrines of Christianity : — a book, which, (as 
I will shew you) inculcates hatred even to 
parents V 9 

He then produced Claudia's copy of the 
scriptures, and read the following verse: — 
" ' Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sword. 
For I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother; 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law: &C."'* 

When the expression of horror, which this 
quotation had produced had subsided, a 
witness deposed that Pudens was found, on 
the night of the second conflagration, near 
some burning ruins, in a state of insensibi- 
lity ; clinging to .this relic with singular perti- 
nacity ! 

Carus then Tesumed, "Thus far, divine 
Caesar 1 have I constrained myself, in obedience 
to your commands, to advert to crimes over 
which I would gladly have thrown the veil of 
oblivion. I purposely abstain from all com- 
ment upon their atrocity ; nor need I make 
any remark upon the evidence of guilt, which 

* St. Matthew, 11th chap. r. 34. 
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is such as to leave no possibility of the exis- 
tence of a doubt." 

The advocate then proceeded to the more 
immediate and legitimate subjects of his two- 
fold accusation of treason and sacrilege, and 
under the first head, accused Pudens of having 
slain one of the Emperor's domestics on the 
mght of his return to Rome ; and under the 
second, of having robbed the shrine of Venus. 
The first offence was proved with little diffi- 
culty; and as to the second, although no 
accusation could be more false, yet, strange to 
say, the evidence adduced in support of it was 
such, as to establish it almost incontrovertibly. 
Witnesses came forward and swore that they 
had seen Pudens enter the temple of Venus, 
and take charge of the statue. Others swore 
that the offerings with which the shrine was 
adorned, including, among other things, a 
valuable corselet, or necklace of British pearls, 
with which it had been enriched by Julius 
Caesar,* had been safe just before the fire, 
but had never been seen since : and to place 
the matter beyond doubt, a necklace of British 
pearls was produced, which had been found 
in Pudens's bosom, when he was taken to the 
• Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ix. c. 35. 
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house of Epaphroditus ; and which was de- 
posed to, by the priestess of Venus's temple, 
as the identical necklace, or torque of the 
goddess. 

We do not mean to accuse the priestess, 
nor, indeed, any other of the witnesses, of 
perjury ; but we cannot acquit her of error ; for 
the fact was, that the necklace which she 
identified with that of the goddess, was the 
torque which we have before related to have 
been conveyed by our hero to his mistress, as 
a present from her father. 

Such was the substance of the accusation 
against Pudens which Cams concluded with 
the following peroration : — 

" Thus have I proved, most divine Em- 
peror ! by evidence absolutely irrefutable, the 
commission of a series of crimes, of such tur- 
pitude, that death would be well merited by 
any one of them. If each, taken singly, is so 
odious, and so atrocious, what must be the 
combination ? I have, as your august Majesty 
has witnessed, abstained from all exaggerating 
remarks, as they came before me in detail. — 
Nay, I have rather palliated, than aggravated 
them : and, indeed, as to some of them, I have 
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brought them forward hesitatingly and re- 
luctantly, and only in submission to com- 
mands which I durst not disobey. But view- 
ing them in their connection, they present an 
aspect so foul, that he who can behold it with 
features unmoved,*— nay, -he who does not 
avert his eyes with horror and disgust, — must 
be so habituated to the contemplation of vice, 
as to regard it at last with congenial indul- 
gence. Palliation, in such, a case, becomes 
toleration, approbation, and participation. 
Some crimes may, and do proceed from 
human infirmity, or from sudden and transient 
passion ; and such infirmity, or passion, may 
be viewed in extenuation of them: but the 
crimes of which the prisoner stands accused, 
numerous and various as they are, proceed 
from one powerful, active, deep rooted princi- 
ple — a principle which has obliterated, or 
absorbed all other feelings and which has 
been carried out with a pertinacity of purpose 
perhaps unequalled in the annals of youthful 
depravity. The nature and tendency of this 
principle, may be best inferred from the ex- 
tract which I have read from the volume 
snatched out of the flames by the prisoner, 
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at theperil of his life, from which it appears, 
that it is one avowedly inimical to the most 
sacred social ties, and subversive of all peace 
and tranquillity. And so, indeed, it will prove, 
if we trace the application of it by the pri- 
soner. Let us, by way of illustration, review 
his conduct on the night of his return from 
Rome. 

" If there be any sight which can melt the 
heart, and soften down even the most ran- 
corous misanthropy ; it is surely that of one's 
country in flames: and if there be*a moment 
when the bosom is peculiarly susceptible of 
such generous weakness, it is at one's first 
return to that country after a long absence ! 
Now, to a person so situated, viewing such a 
calamity, — what, I would ask-— what, amid the 
general wreck, would seem to lay the strongest 
claim upon his exertions to rescue it from 
destruction? Is it not something connected 
with the religion, or the glory of that coun- 
try? And would not a generous person sa- 
crifice his life in the preservation of such a 
relic ? What, then, shall we say of one, who 
at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
could after a long exile, behold unmoved, the 
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fiery deluge overwhelming his country ? Nay, 
could draw his sword against his prince's 
servant, employed in endeavouring to extin- 
guish the flames ; and what is even still more 
horrible, and almost incredible, avail himself 
of such an opportunity to deface a sacred 
shrine, and despoil it of a glorious trophy! 
Execrable, most execrable, were such crimes in 
any person ; but when perpetrated by a soldier, 
— the professed protector of his country, — and 
a soldier just returned from Britain, too, who 
must have known what each pearl in that 
trophy cost the divine Caesar — no words can 
designate the turpitude of such conduct! 
Verily, a religion which could have prompted 
it, must have been sent not to bring peace, but 
a sword, and to set a man at variance with his 
father! In other words, it must inculcate 
principles opposed to all that is most sacred 
and estimable ; arming a man against his 
country — his country's government, his coun- 
try's glory, and his country's religion ! 

" But the deep-rooted inveteracy, as well as 
malignity, of these principles is deserving of 
notice. This is finely exemplified by the 
prisoner's conduct in confinement. To a per- 
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son in durance, one would imagine, all other 
thoughts, all other anxieties, would yield to 
the paramount desire of liberty. Not so, 
however, with Aulus Pudens: he desires, 
indeed, to be freed from his chain ; but why ? 
— 6 To assist Lucan in his secret work/ He 
is somewhat impatient of his confinement ; but 
wherefore ? — * To consult with Seneca about 
a certain plot!* Well may he have exposed 
himself to the most imminent perils to rescue 
from the flames a treasure which could in- 
spire him with principles so noble and ele- 
vated ;— principles which could enable him to 
despise the petty partialities of meaner minds, 
and thus sublimely to triumph over the love 
of one's country, the love of liberty, and the 
love of lifeP 

Carus having concluded his accusation with 
this climax of irony, Nero demanded of the 
prisoner, what he had to say in his defence. 
Pudens had revolved the various charges of 
this accusation in his mind ; and found that 
there was not one which he could satisfactorily 
refute. With respect to his letters to Lucan 
and Seneca, — he reflected, that if he attempted 
an explanation, he should perhaps be render- 
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ing Lucan liable to the loss of that immortal 
meed, which should reward his talents, on the 
one hand ; and on the other hand, be expos- 
ing Claudia, to the hazard of a discovery. 
With respect to his having slain the Emperor's 
servant, he saw, at once, that the Emperor, in 
his own defence, would justify the conduct of 
his servant, and resent his own interfe- 
rence. As it regarded his rescue of the 
fragment of the holy scriptures, — although 
incidental and fortuitous, it would lead to an 
exposure of his relation to Claudia, which he 
would risk his life to avoid: and as to the 
charge of his having robbed the shrine of 
Venus, it contained such a mixture of truth 
and falsehood, as would require evidence, 
which he was not then in a situation to pro- 
cure, to exculpate himself. 

Under these circumstances, be begged tijne 
to prepare his defence, alleging his igno- 
rance of the nature of the accusation, and 
complaining of the insidious manner in which 
charges had been introduced of crimes, which 
if they had any existence at all, could only 
have occurred subsequently to the notice of 
impeachment. The ferocious Emperor, how- 
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ever, panting for revenge, refused to allow 
him any further time : and as Pudens confined 
his defence to a protestation of innocence, he 
ordered two lictors to ' do their duty/ which 
signified to hurry him off to the prison, there 
to await capital punishment. 



VOJL. III. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

No light, save yon faint gleam, which shews me walls, 
Which never echoed but to sorrows' sounds— 
The sigh of long imprisonment — the steps 
Of feet on which the iron clanked— the groan 
Of death— the imprecation of despair ! 

THE TWO FOSCARI. 

As Pudens's crime was considered a con- 
centration of all that was atrocious, it was 
determined that his punishment should be 
exemplary ; and he was therefore removed to 
a place, at the name of which humanity recoils 
— the Mamertine prison, or, as it was styled 
by one of the ancient poets, "the cell of 
groans !" This dreary edifice was built in the 
descent of the Capitoline hill, overhanging the 
Forum, and nearly in the centre of the Capitol ; 
the rude remains of which still exist attest 
its antiquity and durability. It is supposed to 
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have been built by Ancus Martius, the fourth 
king of Rome, and was constructed of enor- 
mous masses of stone, averaging about nine 
feet in length, and three in thickness, laid one 
upon another without cement. The principal 
apartments, in this mansion of sorrow, were 
two cells, an upper and a lower one; the 
former used as a place of confinement, the 
latter of execution. The entrance to the upper 
cell was by a hole in the vaulted roof, through 
which it was usual to thrust the prisoner : and 
immediately under this aperture was another 
opening of a similar character in the floor, 
which was covered by a loose pavement, and 
afforded access to the lower cell, called the 
Tullianum. This chamber of death com- 
municated with the gemoniee, or stairs of 
groans, on which the bodies of criminals, when 
executed, were exposed, and from whence they 
were dragged by hooks into the Forum, and 
thence to the Tiber. * Such was the place to 

* There is a very good description of the Mamertine pri- 
sons, as well as other remarkable edifices in Rome, in the 
Saturday Magazine y 'Ho. 283, &c; also in Madame de StaeTs 
Co ri nne, which I take this opportunity of strongly recom- 
mending to the classical student, as replete with interesting 
descriptions of the ruins and historical associations of Rome. 

K 2 
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which Pudens was hurried, and brutally thrust 
into, through the aperture in the roof; and 
there he lay for some time, almost stunned by 
his fall, the ceiling being fourteen feet in 
height from the pavement ! 

Bruised and hurt as he was, however, 
he was not insensible; and the anguish of 
his mind soon obliterated the pains of his 
body. It is not for pen to describe the 
bitterness of the cup which he was now 
called on to drain. The transition from 
the bright sunshine made his dungeon at first 
appear perfectly dark; but as his eyes gra- 
dually accommodated themselves to the gloom, 
the darkness seemed to diminish, and the 
horrors proportionably to increase ; while the 
filth of the floor, the humidity of the walls, 
and other disgusting objects, revealed them- 
selves. It was some time before he ventured 
to explore very minutely the spacious, dismal 
apartment ; but one of the first objects which 
he beheld was an imperfect skeleton, lying 
near that terrible instrument of torture, called 
the equuleus. As these appalling objects met 
his glance, an involuntary shudder crept over 
his frame, and seemed to pass through his very 
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hair, as though some noisome reptile was 
crawling over him ; nor could he seem to efface 
them from his sight, although he closed his 
eyes, and put his hands before his face^ 
and even bent his head towards the ground to 
avoid the possibility of encountering them. 
In this posture he remained for a considerable 
time ; till, as he expressed it, his guardian 
angel recalled to his memory the sacred story 
of Daniel in the den of lions, of which St. Peter 
had lately told him. 

'* Ah \" said he to himself, despondingly, " I 
would not ask that the lions' mouths might be 
closed, were lions here l" 

The recollection of Daniel's deliverance, 
however, somewhat mitigated his sufferings; 
and at length he began to think that the same 
God who had delivered Daniel, was now his 
God, and to Him, therefore, he prayed in an 
agony of earnestness. His heart felt lightened 
by this exercise ; and for a moment he so far 
recovered, as to reproach himself with want of 
faith, and to endeavour to animate his confi- 
dence and courage by reflecting on the examples 
of St. Peter and his companion, who had sung 
hymns in the prison ; but the effect was tran- 
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sient : human nature would not be controlled. 
St. Peter's situation did not appear to him, as 
he meditated on it, half so trying as his 
own. 

"St. Peter/' said he, "had a companion; 
and St. Peter had not been snatched from 
Claudia !" 

At the thought of Claudia, he smote his 
hands together in silent anguish ; and despair 
almost overcame him. It seemed to him, 
indeed, as though — 

The cup of bliss 
Had ever shunned him when he thought to kiss ; — 

and that now, when he was raising it to his 
lips, almost overflowing with happiness, it was 
dashed for ever from his hand ! 

As the sun approached its zenith, it afforded 
him a better opportunity of exploring the 
dreary confines of his cell, which was indeed to 
him the cave of despondency \ The enormous 
masses of stone, which formed its rude and 
ill-constructed walls, rendered the very thought 
of escape preposterous ; but as the rays of the 
sun became more perpendicular, they streamed 
through the crevice in the imperfectly closed 
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aperture in the roof, upon the corresponding 
opening in the floor below. This opening he 
conjectured, and conjectured rightly, was the 
entrance to the famous cell of execution, called 
the Tullianum. 

" That hole, then/* said he to himself, 
shudderingly, " is the dungeon in which the 
accomplices of Catiline were strangled ! There, 
then, is the dreadful cold-bath of King Ju- 
gurtha, into which he was cast naked, after 
haying been stripped of his purple robes ; and 
there, he was starved to death ! * This is to be 
the place of exit for me, I suppose : — this is to 
be my fate, — a lingering death ! — a dishonoured 
name \" 

The latter thought seemed almost madden- 
ing; and the anguish which he suffered caused 
large drops of sweat to stand on his fore- 
head ! 

The aperture in the floor was closed by a 
heavy pavement, which curiosity prompted 
him to attempt to remove, to enable him to 
take a survey of this thrice horrible cell. This 
labour was the occupation — I had almost said, 
the amusement — of many hours. The stone 
* Plutarch in Vita Marii. 
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was so massive, that he would have felt inclined 
to relinquish his arduous undertaking long 
before he had accomplished it, but his 
curiosity was stimulated by the faint sound of 
a human voice from the cell below. Having 
succeeded, at last, in making a little aperture, 
through which he looked down as though into 
a dark and deep well, he discovered two men 
writing, by a faint glimmering light which 
hardly found aliment in the sepulchral atmo- 
sphere with which it was struggling. The 
flickering flame, however, threw a sufficient 
gleam on the countenance of one of the per- 
sons, to enable Pudens to recognise the features 
of the Apostle Paul ! 

Strange to say, this holy martyr was at that 
moment employed in penning his last epistle 
to his friend Timothy ; and amid the horrors 
of that noisome dungeon, was writing that 
triumphant strain, which may be styled the 
Martyr's Io Peean ! 

"I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. 

" I have fought a good fight; I have finished 
my course ; I have kept the faith. 

" Henceforth, there is laid up for me a crown 
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of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day : and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing." * 

Pudens could not see the Apostle's coun- 
tenance distinctly, or he would have beheld it 
glowing with angelic rapture : and he would 
have almost thought himself compensated for 
his sufferings, could he have deciphered the 
close of that divine epistle ; for there his own 
name, and that of Claudia and Linus, were 
united in immortal fellowship ! 

" Eubulus greeteth thee," writes the inspired 
saint, to his beloved Timothy, " and Pudens, 
and Linus, and Claudia, and all the 
, brethren "\ 

The other person whom Pudens with diffi- 
culty descried, was St. Peter, who was also 
putting a last hand to his divine labours. 
Pudens judged, by the extraordinary rapidity 
with which their hands glided over the parch- 
ment, that their moments were numbered, 
and therefore felt some hesitation in disturbing 
them ; but seeing St. Paul raise his head from 
his scroll, as though he had finished, he was 

» II. Tim., c. iv., v. 6., et seq. t II. Tim., c. iv., v. 21. 

k3 
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just about to address him, when his own hand 
was rudely snatched away from the stone which 
closed the communication between the two 
cells ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Hast thou no other boon to crave ? 
No other captive friend to save ? 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Wishing to preserve the narrative uninter- 
rupted, as far as concerns the fate of Pudens, 
some few circumstances have been omitted, 
which it will be necessary to relate before I 
proceed further. Seneca, as has been stated, 
had written expressly to Britain, urging the im- 
portance of Claudia's being sent home, and 
describing, as explicitly as prudence would 
allow, the perils to which she was exposed from 
the licentiousness of the Emperor's court, 
against which his own influence had afforded 
her but little protection. 

Arviragus felt, as might be supposed, ex- 
tremely alarmed for the safety of his daughter* 
and not a little perplexed how to rescue her 
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from her critical situation. It happened, how- 
ever, that the Arch Druid had just returned 
to court, after having provided a retreat for his 
persecuted religion among the mountains of 
Wales. His sagacity had been a resource to 
Arviragus in all the exigencies of the state ; 
and it was, therefore, no small consolation to 
him to be able to consult it on the present 
occasion. 

The Arch Druid, seeing the extreme circum- 
spection required in the conduct of this enter- 
prize, and being moreover moved by affection, 
and perhaps curiosity to see his son amid the 
wonders of Rome, yielded to the solicitations 
of the King, and undertook the arduous task 
himself of restoring Claudia to her anxious 
parent. He accordingly proceeded privately to 
Gaul, where he hired a vessel, and embarked 
for Rome ; where he arrived a few days before 
Pudens's trial. 

The recent execution of Lucan and Seneca, 
which deprived Claudia of the counsels and 
assistance of her best friends — the cruel per- 
secution of the Christians— the profligacy of 
Nero's court, and the political commotion 
which now threatened, and soon after subverted 
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the government — all combined to render her 
immediate return a matter of absolute necessity. 
A Gallic merchant vessel was about to set sail 
in the course of a few days; and Pudens, there- 
fore, conjured, and after considerable resist- 
ance, prevailed upon, the Arch Druid and his 
fair protegee to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, and secure their passage, without any 
reference to his own trial. If acquitted, he 
told them, he could soon follow ; if otherwise, 
their presence would be of no avail to him, and 
would only put in hazard a life which might be 
of the greatest value to her country. All the 
arguments of religion were put into requisition 
to induce Claudia to assent to this arrange- 
ment ; and it was even deemed necessary to 
extort the most sacred promises in order to 
secure its fulfilment. 

Every preparation was accordingly made for 
their departure, which, as it happened, was 
appointed to take place on the second day 
after the fatal trial : and Claudia awaited the 
issue with agonizing anxiety. Her apprehen- 
sions had been painfully excited by the fate of 
the Apostles ; but with all her apprehensions, 
she was but ill prepared to hear their realiza- 
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tion : and the blow fell with almost as over- 
whelming an effect as if it had been wholly 
unexpected. 

It was no time, however, to yield to grief, 
though such as no language can pourtray ; as 
soon, therefore, as she had recovered from the 
staggering effect of the first shock, she con- 
centrated all her feelings in one energetic pur- 
pose. Then might this lovely girl have been 
seen, though herself distracted, and half de- 
spairing, kindly supporting and consoling the 
Arch Druid, as though her own mind had been 
almost at ease on the subject. Nor was this 
all, but when his inventive genius, which had 
always been so full of resources, seemed 
paralyzed, she projected a scheme by which 
she hoped to procure the mitigation of Puden&'s 
punishment, and even undertook to carry it 
into execution. This was nothing less than 
to apply personally to Suetonius, her late 
captor, but now the consul of Rome, to use 
his influence, which was known to be great, 
to induce the Emperor to rescind the sentence 
which had gone forth against her lover. 

To effect this purpose, therefore, Claudia — 
the, timorous, delicate, Claudia — set out with a 
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i single female attendant, to the palace of the 

I consul. That she was unappalled by the lictors 

with their fasces, and the armed attendants of 
j the court, is no more than might have been 

expected from a free-born British lady; but 
she had a severer trial in the insolence of the 
idle crowd of domestics, and the impertinent 
curiosity of the visitors who still loitered about 
the atrium : these, however, she awed into 
respect by the dignity of her manner, which 
displayed all the majesty of grief. Neverthe- 
less, when she found herself before the consul, 
and when the room was cleared, and his courtly 
demeanour reminded her of the licentious man- 
ners of the day, and her own situation, as the 
female intercessor for a handsome young 
soldier, flashed across her mind, she could 
scarcely support her steps. 

Suetonius, beholding the blushing beauty of 
his lovely visitor, whom he did not at first re- 
cognise, addressed her in a tone of gallantry, 
which he expected would have been repaid 
with a smile, and which he designed as the 
prelude of a flippant conversation. 

Claudia, however, felt too much anxiety to 
simulate a smile ; and, therefore, with a lopk 
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of imploring dignity, she introduced herself as 
his late captive ; and tremblingly and blush- 
ingly, told the tale of her love, of her persecu- 
tion, and of her present distress. She then 
appealed to his generosity, with an eloquence 
which impassioned and earnest feeling alone 
could inspire, and which was not unaided by 
the tears which chased each other down her 
burning cheeks. 

Suetonius was a man, and was, therefore, 
not unmoved ; but he was an officer, and an 
officer distinguished for the severity of his 
military and official character. Th§ very cir- 
cumstance of a person being condemned, was, 
with him, strong presumptive evidence of his 
guilt, notwithstanding the iniquity of the times. 
Again, he considered that the sentence of the 
law was too sacred to be repealed, even suppos- 
ing it to be harsh, or even unjust. And lastly, 
he thought that had Pudens been guilty of any 
one of the charges, in ever so slight a degree, 
he had violated those rules of discipline which, 
in military life, were indispensable. 

His supplicant's eloquence was, therefore, 
quite bootless, until he was satisfied that the 
charges against Pudens, although so difficult 
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to rebut, were wholly unfounded ; but even 
then, his original prejudices returned. To use 
his own expression of his feelings towards 
Claudia, he compassionated the poor young 
thing, particularly as she was a stranger, and 
so beautiful; by Jove, it was a pity that 
she should not have a Roman husband, for she 
seemed to deserve one. Then he thought that 
Pudens would make her a very good one, for 
he was a fine young soldier, and had fought 
like a lion by the side of his general : but what 
could be done? He could not be supposed to 
be moved by the tears of a love-sick girl ; and 
the matter did not seem to come .before him 
officially. And then, again, he hated the 
Christians, and did not wish to embroil him- 
self with any of the courtiers, on their ac- 
count ! 

He revolved all these things in his mind, and 
endeavoured to pacify the fair intercessor with 
an answer couched in as kind language as he 
could find, to the effect that the matter was out 
of his jurisdiction, and that he would recom- 
mend her to apply to the "proper authorities." 

Claudia, however, was not to be satisfied 
with such a reply as this. She renewed her 
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suit with increased importunity — she repre- 
sented her own situation, and adverted to the 
confiding manner, in which she had thrown 
herself upon his honour with such pathos, 
and, indeed, pleaded so passionately and so 
eloquently, that, eventually, she prevailed upon 
Suetonius to undertake her cause, although, he 
assured her, he had no hope of success. 

In fulfilment of his promise, therefore, the 
consul hastened to the palace, and was admitted 
to an audience with the Emperor, at which 
Tigellinus only was present. His presence, 
however, seemed so fatal to the undertaking, 
and, at the same time, it would have appeared 
so invidious or suspicious to express a wish 
that he should withdraw, that, but for a single- 
eyed, soldier-like sense of duty, Suetonius 
would have abandoned his enterprize alto- 
gether. He did, indeed, venture to introduce 
the subject, but was so discouraged and em- 
barrassed, that he confined himself merely to a 
statement of the meritorious conduct of Pudens 
as a soldier in Britain, and his affiance to 
Claudia, the daughter of the British chief. 
Nero listened with impatience ; for he was ex- 
asperated against the Christians, and deter- 
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mined to revenge, on the 'first victim, the hu- 
miliating discomfiture which he had suffered 
from St. Peter. As soon, therefore, as Sueto- 
nius had concluded, he replied, " That unless 
it could be shown that Pudens did not belong 
to that odious and execrable sect, he did not 
feel at all inclined to relax, at all events, 
further than to allow him to die by strangula- 
tion instead of being hunted to death by wild 
beasts, as he had intended. 

Suetonius was obliged to be contented with 
this display of clemency, for which he thanked 
the Emperor, and was about to retire, when, 
strange to say, there appeared another advocate 
for our hero, and, stranger still — that advocate 
was — Tigellinus ! The thought flashed across 
his depraved mind, that were Pudens's life 
spared, he might learn from him the place of 
Claudia's residence, and even, perhaps, induce 
him to betray her as the price of his liberty ! 
He, therefore, joined with Suetonius in inter- 
ceding for a commutation of punishment. The 
Emperor seemed somewhat displeased, even 
with his favourite for interfering, but, at length, 
consented, though with evident reluctance, that 
the sentence should be changed from death to 
perpetual banishment. 
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Providence, which orders all things aright for 
those who confide in it, had so disposed matters, 
that a transport vessel was lying in the harbour, 
destined to convey two or three other state cap- * 
tives to one of the ^Egean Isles, which was to 
proceed on its course that very evening. Sueto- 
nius, fearful lest the Emperor might revert to 
his former sentence, the present alleviation of 
it having been extorted from him so involun- 
tarily, kindly determined that Pudens should 
be embarked upon this vessel, without further 
delay; and, therefore, dispatched one of his 
lictors with the proper credentials, who dragged 
the prisoner off just as he was about to reveal 
himself to his two sainted fellow sufferers. 

It so happened that along-side this transport 
was lying the vessel which was to carry 
Claudia's party, who had already embarked ; 
the Arch Druid having wisely hurried his pro- 
tegee on board immediately on her return, lest 
some of her licentious admirers might have 
seen her, and tracked her to her residence. This 
prudent old man had also instructed a trusty 
messenger to attend at the entrance to the 
palace, to learn from Suetonius, the Emperor's 
determination, and to report it to them in-*- 
stantly: from this messenger, they learnt 
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that Pudens's doom had been changed to per- 
petual banishment, and that the sentence was 
to be put into execution forthwith. 

The evening was now advancing ; a fair wind 
had sprung up, and the tide which was to bear 
them off was fast rising. Claudia had, with 
tearful eyes and aching heart, taken a farewell 
of the imperial city, with which her fate had 
been connected by so many thrilling associa- 
tions, and was sitting, muffled up on deck, to 
catch a last glimpse of Pudens, whom she 
thought she might never again behold. Wave 
after wave rolled in, meting out the precious 
moments, but still the object of her hopes and 
fears did not arrive ; and the tide beginning to 
recede, and no more passengers being expected, 
the mariners of the transport ship proceeded 
to weigh anchor. As the measured sound of 
the seamen's voices fell in musical cadence, like 
a dirge upon her ear, her soul seemed to die 
within her ; and to prevent her fainting, her at- 
tendants carried her, pale and passive, below 
deck. The bustle and creaking of the windlass 
in her own vessel, soon announced that the 
same operation was commencing there; and 
she now swooned outright. While in this in- 
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sensible state, and just as the mariners of the 
Arch Druid's vessel were hauling on board the 
plank, Pudens party arrived, and mistaking the 
ship, and thinking that the Arch Druid, whom 
they saw on board, was the captain, they told 
him that they had brought another exile for the 
Isle of Patmos, and delivered up their prisoner 
to him. 

The opportunity of a good stratagem imme- 
diately presented itself to the ready mind of 
the Arch Druid : telling the officers, therefore, 
that all was quite right, he hurried Pudens be- 
low deck, and ordered the sailors to crowd sail 
and make off as expeditiously as possible. 
All this was done with such haste that our hero 
was quite unconscious of his situation, and 
little dreamt that he was a fellow passenger 
with Claudia, and bound for Britain ! 

Events had succeeded each other with such 
rapidity, that he felt half stupified; and as far as 
he was capable of forming an opinion as to his 
present destination from what he had learnt 
from the lictor who had dragged him so hastily 
from prison, he doubted not but that he was 
soon to encounter the waves of the iEgean ! 
The Arch Druid, however, soon found an op- 
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portunity of explaining to him his real situation, 
and, of course, inculcated the necessity of main- 
taining the most perfect secrecy until the ter- 
mination of his voyage. 

We will not attempt to describe the raptur- 
ous feelings of joy, and gratitude to heaven, 
which overflowed the hearts of the happy lovers 
on their mutual recognition as fellow passengers: 
suffice it to say, that they encountered no more 
perils until they reached the longed-for haven. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



O three times famous Isle, where is that place that might 
Be with thyselfe compared for glorie and delight, 
Whilst Glastonbury stood? • » » 

For rev'rence to that seat which hath ascribed beeue 
Trees yet in winter bloome and beare their summers greene ! 
drayton's polyolbion. 



The wary Arch Druid would not allow Pu- 
dens to accompany him to court, lest it might 
lead to his discovery, or possibly involve Ar- 
viragus in a dispute with the Romans on ac- 
count of his harbouring a person convicted of 
treason. Thither, however, he conducted 
Claudia ; and there we must leave them, for the 
present, and return to our hero, who it was re- 
solved should retire to the Isle of Avalon* 

* Now Glastonbury ; and is no longer an island, as it was 
when it afforded an asylum to Pudens, or in after days to the 
great Alfred. Its British name was ' Ynis Withrin." 
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until the Arch Druid had prepared the King 
for his reception. 

As Pudens was seeking some place of shel- 
ter, in this little frequented island, hfe happened 
to see an aged pilgrim, whose long flowing 
beard gave him a singularly venerable appear- 
ance, toiling up a hill, supporting his weary 
and tottering steps with a staff. The old man 
having gained a little elevation paused to re- 
coyer breath, and thrusting his staff into the 
ground, leaned upon it, to rest himself; when 
apparently some object struck his sight, which 
wounded his feelings ; for he raised his hands 
in a desponding kind of manner, and uttered 
the words, " I am weary ! I am weary !" On 
drawing nearer, Pudens perceived that he was 
of the Jewish nation ; and concluding him to be 
one of those who had lately been banished 
from Rome, he addressed him in a soothing 
tone, telling him that he presumed that they 
were brother exiles. Having by his kindness 
and gentleness removed the alarm which his 
sadden appearance had at first excited, he con- 
tinued the conversation until at length he had 
so far ingratiated himself with the pilgrim as to 
venture to ask him, what had caused the emo- 
tion of dejection which he had witnessed? . 

VOL. III. l 
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The stranger, after a momentary hesitation, 
replied, that it had been called forth by a cir- 
cumstance which probably would not interest 
him; for it was merely on account of having 
seen a man bow down before the branchless 
trunk of an old oak. 

"And did this circumstance affect you so 
painfully?" asked Pudens, somewhat surprised: 
"that oak was the man's God; and whom 
would you have him worship ?" 

"I would have him worship/' replied the 
stranger, as his countenance assumed a more re- 
solute and animated expression, — I would have 
him worship, a God, mayhap unknown to you, 
but whom I will not shrink from declaring to 
you, be the consequences what they may. I 
would have him worship the God of Heaven 
and Earth !" 

The old man looked steadfastly at his young 
companion, with a composure which seemed to 
have been prepared to receive a burst of con- 
tempt at the least, if not a more violent ex- 
pression of contumely ; but Pudens, to his as- 
tonishment, briefly and mildly replied : 

" And so would I ; for know, venerable pil- 
grim, that your God is my God !" 

Tears of joy started from the old man's eyes, 
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on being informed that his fellow exile too was 
a Christian ; and he clasped his aged hands to- 
gether, and looked up to heaven as though in 
gratitude ; and then, forgetting his staff and the 
infirmities of age, he embraced Pudens with 
paternal affection, and leaning on his arm they 
descended the hill together. 

Our hero, as may be supposed, felt no ordi- 
nary degree of curiosity as to the history of his 
venerable companion : as soon, therefore, as an 
opportunity occurred, he inquired of him "who 
he was that had thus left the land of his fathers, 
at an age when he could hardly hope again to 
return thither thus to sojourn with a strange 
people, who could never have heard of his na- 
tion, nor even of his God ?" 

" It is for that reason that I am come 
hither ;" said the stranger. 

He then related that he was Joseph of 
Amirathea ! that he had determined to leave a 
nation which had crucified the Lord of Glory ; 
and that having, when in Gaul, heard of the 
death of Aristobulus, who had been sent by 
St« Paul on a mission to Britain— at the re- 
quest of Claudia, as my readers will remember, 
— he had agreed witTi St. Simon to fill up his 
place.! 

l 2 
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Pudens could not help expressing his sur- 
prise that he should manifest such ardour and 
perseverance at his advanced age : but when, 
after listening to the narrative of his persecu- 
tions and trials, he compassionated the pil- 
grim's sufferings, the old man smiled, and with 
glistening eyes told him, * that if he had heard 
that groan which had reached his own ears 
from Calvary, and which had riven the 
earth to her very centre, he would despise all 
suffering !' He then gave a most vivid and af- 
fecting account of the crucifixion which he 
described as a spectacle from which the sun 
had shrunk aghast ; and which, it was evident, 
was the well spring of all his own thoughts. 

It never, indeed, seemed absent from his 
mind; and yet he never related it without 
tears. 

If you had seene his death, saith he, 

As these mine eyes have done, 
Ten thousand thousand times would yee 

His torments think upon: 
And suffer for his sake all paine 

Of torments, and all woes.— 
These are his words and eke his life 

Where'er he comes or goes. 

Percy's reliques. 

Pudens remained a few days with this re- 
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rfc markable old man, and rendered him very im v 

in: portant assistance in the sacred cause which 

ate he had espoused ; for among other useful sug- 

p gestions, he advised that the age-stricken mis- 

tfri sionary should associate native converts, to aid 

it him while living, and supply his place when he 

lb should be gathered to his fathers. What bene- 

•jj ficial consequences resulted from the adoption 

D .- of this advice may be estimated from the cir- 

s; cumstance of posterity having canonized two 

jji of his fellow labourers, under the appellations 

j : of St. Duvian and St. Fagan ! 

Indeed, not only their venerable names, but 
^ those of all to whom this Island owes the une- 

quitable boon of Christianity have been so well 
commemorated by the poet, that we shall make 
no apology for introducing the quaint but inte- 
resting record. — 

The first that ever told Christ crucified to us, 

(By Paul a ad Peter sent) was Aristobulus, 

Renown'd in holy writ, a Labourer io the word, . 

For that most certain Truth, opposing fire and sword ; 

By th' Britans niurthered here, so unbelieving then : 

Next holy Joseph came, the merciful'st of men, 

The saviour of mankind in sepulchre that layd, 

That to the Britans was th'Apostle ; in his ayd 

Saint Duvian, and with him Saint Fagan, both which were 

His scollers, likewise left their sacred Reliques here : 
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AH Denizens of ours, t'adVance the Christian state, 
At Glastonbury long that were commemorate. 

DRAYTON'S POLYOLBION. 

Although Pudens was much occupied, how- 
ever, in carrying into effect the holy purposes 
of the venerable counsellor ; yet his situation 
was one of the most painful suspense. His 
experience of the world, made him but too 
sensible of the difference between a Roman 
officer, esteemed at court, and a Roman exile, 
accidentally, or rather providentially rescued 
from capital punishment: a difference which 
it was not likely that a sagacious and ambi- 
tious prince like Arviragus would overlook. 
The alteration of his circumstances would, he 
knew, justify the alteration of Arviragus's 
plans, which were of course, conditional : for 
it was not to be supposed that, with all his 
paternal tenderness, he would consent to an 
alliance which might involve himself and 
subjects in an unequal war with the Romans ; 
when a different choice would, perhaps, greatly 
extend, or fortify his dominions. These re- 
flections preyed much upon Pudens's spirits ; 
and he awaited tidings of his future destiny from 
Claudia, with the most anxious solicitude. 
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His suspense, although painful, was not 
protracted ; for a messenger soon arrived with 
a dispatch, which convinced him that he had 
i wronged the magnanimous Arviragus. That 

i generous . prince no sooner recognised his 

{ daughter, than he wept over her with delight, 

i and seemed positively intoxicated with plea- 

, sure, as he scanned her improved appearance. 

, " It is not my daughter, it is Adraste ;"* 

j said he. 

" Nay, my father ; it is your own Rosy/' 
said Claudia; as she fell on her father's neck. 
But such scenes as these are not to be dwelt 
on; they are too sacred and delicate, to be 
exposed to public gaze ;— 

Oh if there be a human tear 

From passion's dross refined and clear; 

A tear so limpid and so meek. 

It would not stain an angel's cheek ; 

"Hs such as pious fathers shed 

Upon a daughter's duteous head ! 

SCOTT. 

Among the innumerable questions which 
Arviragus asked his long lost daughter, one of 
the first was as to the welfare of Pudens and 

• The British Venus. 
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why he had not accompanied her. The reason 
was soon told; the reverse which had taken 
place in his circumstances, and their apprehen- 
sions lest his appearance at court might be 
construed into a hostile protection of the 
enemies of Rome. 

The King looked thoughtful for a moment, 
and then, addressing his daughter, said, 

" And dost thou love that youth still, my 
Rosy?* 

Claudia replied, that she thought that she 
ought to love him ; for that he had preserved 
her life and honour, at the risk of his own. 

Arviragus replied, " And canst thou think, 
my daughter, that I can hear of these things, — 
nay, dost thou think that I can look at thee, 
and see in thee all that can gladden a father's 
heart, or that can console him for all his 
troubles; and be indifferent about him who 
hath half made thee what thou art? Dost 
thou think that I can sit down, and coolly 
calculate whether the Romans will be pleased 
or displeased at my receiving a son ; — ay, and 
more than a son, under my roof? Nay, thou 
wrongest me ; — perish the Romans, and perish 
myself too; but I will provide a home for 
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* that noble youth. Let the proud robbers 

i filch from me my kingdom ; but while I have 

ft a roof to shelter me, I will share it with 

Pudens !" 
I A messenger was accordingly dispatched to 

the Isle of Avalon ; the King generously re- 
s solving to risk his kingdom, rather than for- 

sake his friend. 
r Pudens, as may be imagined, was not un- 

willing to obey the summons to court; but 
\ he was not so much intoxicated with his own 

i good fortune, as to be unmindful of his venera- 

ble friend, or indifferent to the welfare of the 
; sacred cause with which he was connected. 

N So far from it, he conducted the aged pilgrim 
to the palace, and introduced him to Claudia 
and her father; although it was not deemed 
advisable to bring forward the object of his 
mission in the present excited state of the 
family. 

Arviragus,* as might have been anticipated, 
received Pudens with the affection of a father ; 
and within a week his friendship was matured 
into that degree of relationship. 

And here, did not' more important matters 
press, we might consider ourselves called upon 

l 3 
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to give some account of the ceremony, and 
particularly of old Ana's conduct on the oc- 
casion; but we must content ourselves with 
observing, that she became so reconciled to the 
disuse of the braces, as not only to be re- 
markably civil to Pudens, but even to give her 
daughter in marriage to Ryno, who had 
adopted the Roman costume in this respect, 
and whose faithful services, we have the plea- 
sure to record, were, not long subsequently, re- 
warded by Pudens with a Centurionship ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

He took the SangreaTs* holy quest, 
And, slumbering, saw the .vision high, 
He might not view with wakening eye. 

The mightiest chiefs of British song, 
Scorned not such legends to prolong $ 
They gleam through Spenser's elfin dream, 
And mix in Milton's heavenly theme. 

MARMION. 

Pudens and Claudia, having thus sur- 
mounted the many and painful trials which 
encountered them in their entrance upon life, 
began, like David of old, to look out for a 

* The Sangreal is the real blood of Christ, which is sup- 
posed to have been brought over by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea :— 

Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

And brought with him the holy grayle, they say. 

Spenter. 
Another version is, that the Grayle is a plate or vase 
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resting-place for the ark of their God ; and 
availed themselves of the first opportunity of 
introducing the subject of the new religion to 
the King. The ancient chroniclers are not 
agreed as to their success in persuading Arvi- 
ragus himself to embrace and profess Chris- 
tianity; but they are unanimous in their 
testimony that his prejudices against it were 
so far removed, that he afforded Joseph of 
Arimathea his protection and countenance, and 
assigned him a retreat in the Isle of Avalon ; 
where, free from persecution or molestation, 
he had permission to promulgate his doctrines 
as he should think proper. * As. an acknow- 
ledgment of this favour, the apostle of the 
Britons presented the King with a standard, on 

of emerald, called holy from having been used, either 
in our Lord's Last Supper, or to receive his precious blood 
when Joseph of Arimathea washed the wounds of his holy 
body, to prepare it for burial. See a curious note of Pelli- 
cer's to the Spanish edition of Don Quixote (parte I., capit. 
49) on this subject, and the introduction of Christianity by 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

* Joseph abode, and fully laudiiied 
The lawe of Christ, to whiche he was full fayne, 
And the kyng gave, the BOthe to sayne, 
Twelve hydes of land, y* then Mewtryn hight, 
Which Glastenbury is nowe named full right." 

Hardy rig's Chron, 
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which Claudia, at his request, had embroidered 
a cross, similar to that which the British flag 
still bears, and which it has borne ever since, * 
defying for many — 



The battle and the breeze. 



A hundred years, 



Their efforts to promulgate Christianity 
were also crowned with singular success in the 
case of the Arch Druid : ,for he was so struck 
with the similarity between many of the rites 
of the old Testament (a copy of which Joseph 
of Arimathea had with him), and those of his 
own religion, that it was not difficult to con- 
vince him of the divine inspiration of the 



* Joseph converted this Kyng Arviragus 
By his prechying, to know ye lawe devine, 

- And baptized him, as written hath Nennius, 
The chronicler, in Bretayne tongue full fyne, 
Apd to Christe's lawe made hym enclyne; 
And gave hym then a sbelde of silver white, 
A cross endlong and overtbwart full perfect. 

These armes were used through all Brytain 
For a common signe, each manne to knowe his nacion 
Frome enemies, which now we call, certain 
Sainct George's armes, by Nennius's enformacion, &c. 

Hardyng > 8 Chron. 
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sacred volume. His strong, penetrating, com- 
mon sense, also discovered such a fund of 
practical wisdom in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
that he was incited diligently to study the 
other books, and to listen with delight to the 
exposition of the venerable missionary; so that, 
in the end, he became a sincere convert, and 
the founder of the religious bards, whose de- 
scendants still flourish in Wales. His last 
days were spent at Glastonbury, where he 
assisted Joseph of Arimathea in his holy 
labours ; and where his canonized name — St. 
Duvian — was long preserved in great venera- 
tion, associated with that of a Christianized 
bard, called St. Fagan. In taking our leave of 
this personage — the last of the Arch Druids 
in Britain — we may be allowed to relate one 
more little anecdote of him which is curious 
as exhibiting^ a trait in his character, and 
showing how tenaciously peculiar habits of 
thought cling to an individual throughout life, 
and become — 

The ruling passion strong in death. 

His love of the mystical and typical parts of 
religion never forsook him ; but on his death- 
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( bed he desired to have a resemblance of a fish 

i laid in his grave, as a symbolical profession of 

t his faith, the word IX8Y2, which signifies, 

i "fish," containing the initials of 'Inaovs Xpiorroc, 

; Ocov Yios, 2wr1ip, Jesus Christ, the Son of 

i God, our Saviour: which symbol, thus intro- 

\ duced by him, received the sanction of the 

\ fathers, and was adopted as their peculiar 

i , badge by Jthe Christians of the early 

1 ages. * 

As Joseph of Arimathea was about to 
take his departure to the Isle of Avalbn, it 
occurred to Pudens and Claudia that it might 
be conducive to the interests of the new 
religion, if they, too, were to retire thither for 
a season/ until the political commotions in 
Rome, which ended with the death of Nero, 
had removed all apprehensions of danger. On 
the investiture of Vespasian with the imperial 
purple, Pudens not only procured a reversal 
of the sentence against him, and the restitution 
of his confiscated property ; but was promoted 
to the prefecture of the eity of Bath, which 

* Tertullian alludes to this symbol where he says, — "Sed 
nos piscicult secundum i\Bvv nostrum Jesum Christum in 
aqua nascimur.—De Baptis., c. I. 
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city he so adorned and beautified, that, with its 
magnificent hills and stately buildings, it 
became a Rome in miniature. His country 
was indeed, some years after, more completely 
subjugated ; but it seems probable that he was 
spared the pains of witnessing her oppressions, 
by being summoned to take a place in the 
Roman senate, where he acquired considerable 
distinction. * 

It was small honour to be praised by a 
heathen poet, after having been mentioned by 
an inspired Apostle ; but the high estimation 
in which the beauty, talents, and virtue of 
Claudia were held in the refined capital of the 
world, may be inferred from the following 
epigram of Martial, who seems to have 
expected her to extend his fame to Britain, and 
to teach her countrymen, his works, t 

Though Claudia Rufina in Britain was born, 

By ocean's blue wares from the universe torn, 

Not Rome, when her manners were purest and best, 

More virtues could boast than distinguish her breast ; 

Roman matrons all envy her dignified air; 

And her form with the maidens of Greece might compare. 

* See Speed's account of the religion of this island, 
t Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus.— Mart., lib. 
xi., epig 4. 
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In her beauty she rivals them both— in her speech, 
Whether Latin or Greek, is deemed native by each ! 
May a numerous offspring her tenderness bless, 
And still' but one passion her bosom confess ! • 

MARTIAL. 

It only remains, to mention, that one of the 
first undertakings of Pudens, in reference to 
religion, was to erect a. church on the spot 
where he" had first seen Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. 

This was an humble edifice, and consisted 
only of a small oratory, having walls of barked 
alders or wicker wands, twisted together, and 
its roof thatched with straw or rushes. It was 
sixty feet long, and twenty-six feet broad ; the 
door reached to the eaves of the roof, and 
there was a window over the altar in the 
east. * 

Such was the first church in which Chris- 
tianity was preached in Britain ; and how far 
the auspices under which it was erected have 
been realized, will best appear from a relation 
of a very remarkable and encouraging circum- 
stance which attended its erection ! As Joseph 

* Sarames and Hearne, cited by Holinshed History, p. 53 
and 88, in folio, bl. let. 
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of Arimathea, and Pudens were surveying the 
ground, for the purpose of selecting the most 
favourable situation, they happened to find the 
patriarch's staff, on which he had been leaning 
when he was first observed by his brother exile; 
but which, in consequence of the rapture with 
which he heard Pudens' s avowal of Christianity, 
he had left in the ground, and had afterwards 
often sought in vain. The old man recognized 
his staff, and his companion was about to pull 
it out of the ground for him when he disco- 
vered that it appeared to be budding forth, not- 
withstanding winter was fast approaching !(C) 
This unexpected effort of vegetation, from which 
the famous Glastonbury thorn, which still 
blossoms in winter, drew its origin, struck 
them both as being in the nature of an omen ; 
and certainly one of a very auspicious character. 
The aged patriarch's mind was deeply impreg- 
nated with scripture lore ; and, to a person un- 
acquainted with the character of the times in 
which he lived, and the events which he had 
witnessed, might appear a little tinged with su- 
perstition. It must be remembered, however, 
that in his early youth angels were no unfre- 
quent visitors to mankind ; and that they had 
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not yet uttered their mournful farewell to the 
. r beautiful temple of Jerusalem.* Every sense 

, . was subjected, at the time of which we speak, 

to supernatural impressions. The star of, 
Bethlehem had shone upon Joseph's infant 
eyes; the chorus of ministrant angels had 
Jv sung in his ears the birth song of his lord ; the 

TJrim and Thummim still beamed forth their 
mysterious revelations ; and the Shecaina yet 
™ glowed from the cherub-watched mercy seat ! 

Nay, greater wonders than these were familiar 
to his experience ; the secrets of the grave had 
^* been divulged : — the mysteries of the holy of 

^ holies had been exposed in his presence ; and 

[ * the greatest struggle, which had ever occurred 

1 * between the powers of darkness and the Lord 

** of life, had taken place in the sepulchre in his 

* own garden ! 

* Is it to be wondered at then, that he re* 
' garded the simple incident of his staff budding 

* with an emotion of holy pleasure ; and that it 
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* Josephus relate!, that previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, on the Feast of Pentecost, the priests who were 
keeping vigil in the temple, heard a rustling noise and a 
supernatural voice as of a multitude, saying, "Let us depart 
hence.'* Mtra/3afvw/*ev tvrtvQiv. (Belt- Jud. iv. 3 4.) 
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suggested to his imagination the budding rod 
of Aaron, and the holy stem of Jesse ? 

Intent upon these thoughts, and allowing his 
memory to bask upon the ecstatic visions of 
Isaiah, as he composed himself to slumber 
that night, his imagination continued her revels 
after his other faculties were overpowered by 
sleep ; and collecting the glittering fragments 
which Hope, and Faith, and Memory had scat- 
tered around, fantastically arranged them into 
the following dream : — 

There appeared to him a tender shrub grow- 
ing upon a mount, over which a dove con* 
tinually hovered, and, tearing off little branches, 
gave them to different persons* to plant. One 
of them being put into his hand for that pur- 
pose, he thought that he conveyed it to some far 
off island. His attention being recalled to the 
parent tree, he was surprised at its rapid growth, 
but was alarmed for the safety of the dove, 
seeing it furiously attacked by an eagle. The 
bird of Jove grasped a thunderbolt in its talons, 
and, soaring aloft, hurled it, with all its might, 
at the little plant, and enveloped it in flames. 
The fire diffused its radiance far and wide, with 
constantly increasing brightness : but though 
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the shrub continued burning, it was not con- 
sumed; and, fearful to relate, a figure of ineffa- 
ble majesty, and indescribable glory, appeared 
in the midst of it ! Ten times did the mad- 
dened eagle launch its lightnings against it; 
and ten times did the flames burst forth with 
increased vigour; soaring higher, spreading 
wider, and burning more brilliantly each time ; 
until, at last, the weary eagle perished in them ! 

Wherever these little twigs were planted, 
there they sprung up, glittering and beautiful, 
like golden branched candlesticks: and an angel 
was deputed to watch over and guard them. 
But their duration was in some cases very brief;, 
for if the soil on which they they were implanted 
was not genial, their celestial guardian speedily 
removed them. Such was the fate of no less 
than seven of these saplings, which, at* first, 
glistened radiant as seven stars ; but the flame 
becoming less pure, they were all transplanted. 

With anxious solicitude, therefore, it seemed 
to the sleeping patriarch that he turned to see 
what had become of his own little sprig which, 
with the indistinctness and confusion incident 
to dreams, seemed identical with his budding 
staff! For some time it grew knotty and re- 
dundant, and wasted its strength in wild and 
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unproductive suckers ; but these being lopt 
off and prunned, it recovered its pristine vigour: 
and beautiful, indeed, was the spectacle which 
it then presented. The golden vine, whose 
exquisitely wrought foliage was the principle 
ornaments of the gorgeous temple of his native 
land,* could not vie in luxuriant beauty with 
the flourishing tree into which that sapling 
grew : and its fruit glittered from afar, with a 
radiance unsurpassed even by that which was 
flung from the golden candlestick placed on 
the summit of the holy fane, to catch the first 
ray of the rising sun. Reflecting all the light 
which fell upon it from above, and, at the same 
time, casting grateful shade below, its branches 
spread far and wide, until it overshadowed the 
whole island : and, like the palm tree of his 
own sultry clime, which draws a colony beneath 
it, glad of its umbrageous shelter from a scorch- 
ing sun, — so peace and plenty, and all the 
blessings of civilization, prevailed wherever its 
shade fell. 

But not only was the appearance of the 

* For an account of this miracle of costly art, formed of 
gold and precious stones, and whose clusters were as large 
as the human form, see Brotier's Notes to Tac. Hist., Lib. v, 
c. 5. 
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island altered; even the surrounding ocean 
bore witness to the change which had occurred : 
for, instead. of the light British coracles, borne 
like cockles on the restless waves, and the 
many oared Roman galleys, creeping like huge 
caterpillars through the billowy plain, vessels, 
such as the world had never yet seen, light 
and beautiful as spirits of the deep, crowded 
every port, bearing his own cross-embroidered 
banner, like some Heaven-signed passport, 
through the world of waters, to which all who 
haunted the seas did homage. While the 
sleaping seer gazed with rapture on the scene, 
these winged messengers seemed changed into 
doves, laden with branches from the sacred tree 
which he had planted : and verily, the leaves 
of that tree appeared for the healing of nations ; 
since how barbarous soever was the shore to 
which they were wafted, they no sooner sprang 
up, than they produced the same happy effects 
which had made our own island 'a praise and 
a rejoicing on the whole earth !' 

Such was the dream of the venerable coun- 
selor, foreshadowing, as it appears to me, the 
progress of that kingdom which shall have 
no end ; and against which the Roman eagle 
made war in vain, only adding to its extension 
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and purity, by its tenfold persecutions ! The 
fate of the seven churches in Asia Minor, there 
prefigured, has been awfully realized ; and it 
only remains to hope that the vision of Bri- 
tain's glory may also be fulfilled ! 
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Primordia gentis, 
Terrarumque situs, vulgique edissere mores, 
Et ritus, formasque Deum ; quodcunque vetustis 
Insculptum est adytis profer, noscique volentes 
Prode Deos. 

LUCANI PHARS. LIB. X, 177. 
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ESSAY ON DRUIDISM. 



Almost all the information which we pos r 
sess relative to the Druidical institution is 
derived from Caesar. His description has been 
adopted by subsequent classical writers as 
the basis of their histories ; and they have 
rather amplified it by their commentaries, than 
augmented it by the addition of any new ma- 
terials. Caesar is supposed to have acquired 
his knowledge from Divitiacus, a Druid, and 
prince of the iEdui, with whom he was on terms 
of intimacy ;* and who we may reasonably 
infer was a proficient in the mysteries of his 
own sect, as he is celebrated by Cicfero,t to 
whom he was personally known, and at whose 
brother's house he was a guest, for his know- 

* See Daries's Mythology of the Druids, 
t Cic. de Dirinatione, lib. 1, c. 41. 
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ledge of physiology and the arts of divination. 
Subsequent researches and discoveries have 
but served to prove, not only the accuracy, but 
the minuteness of Caesar's account; and the 
extravagance of modern theories may be tested 
by their variance from it. 

In the following essay, therefore, we shall 
consider Caesar's narrative as our text-book, 
and other authors as commentators ; only pre- 
mising that 4 under the generic term 4 Druids/ 
we have included the three orders, Bards, 
Ovates, and Druids, whose respective offices 
have been thus distinguished and described by 
Strabo*. The bards sing hymns, and are 
poets ; the ovates perform sacrifices, and are 
skilled in natural science ; and the Druids, in 
addition to these proficiencies, are versed in 
ethical knowledge. 

Following the example of our great master 
we shall view the Druids — first, in their politi- 
cal character ; secondly, in their philosophical 
character ; and thirdly, in their religious cha- 
racter : but as it was their religion which im- 
parted so much political influence, and diffused 
its hue over the whole system of their philoso- 

* Strabo, Causaub, Par. 1620. lib 4, p. 197. 
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phy, we shall pass but lightly over the states- 
man and philosopher, to scrutinize more nar- 
rowly the priest. 

1st. As to the political character of the 
Druids, no supremacy was ever more absolute 
than theirs ; and their power was supposed 
not to be restricted to the present life. They 
are styled by the Welsh bards ' supreme ad- 
ministrators' ; and even Kings were esteemed 
their ministers, and possessed but a subordi- 
nate authority.* They were the judges in all 
controversies. In national disputes, they often 
mediated with success between public and 
private contending armies ; and they awarded 
the compensation or the punishment in all 
offences against the state, or against indivi- 
duals. 

A person refusing to submit to their decision 
was interdicted their sacrifices, denied the pro- 
tection of the laws, excluded from all honours, 
and prohibited all intercourse with his fellow 
subjects.f 

Their own affairs were administered under 
the presidency of an Arch Druid, who was 

* See Dion Chrysostom and Helmodus, quoted by Mason 
in his notes to Caractacus. 
Caesar, lib. 6, Elz. p. 130. 
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elected from among themselves ; and they held 
a general assembly annually in the territory of 
the Carnutes,* a central province of Gaul, 
for the discussion and regulation of public 
matters. 

Possessed of such extensive political power, 
it seems almost unnecessary to add, that they 
had not been unmindful of their own interests, 
but had secured for themselves many privi- 
leges ; such as exemption from service in arms, 
and payment of tribute, and an immunity from 
most of those sacrifices of private convenience 
for public welfare, which are demanded of the 
members of a commonwealth. 

2nd. As a philosophical sect, the Druids were 
superior to almost any other upon record. In 
the preceding tale, we have adverted to their 
examination of their pupils in ethical and my- 
thological subjects. Besides the triads there 
cited, which have been preserved by classical 
authors ; many others on ethics, are preserved 
in the writings of the ancient bards; from 
which the following aphorisms have been 
culled as a specimen : — 

u A noble descent is the most desolate of 

* This meeting is supposed to have been held where the 
town of Dreux in the Pays de Chartrain now stands. 
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widows, unless it be wedded to some eminent 
virtue. 

" The blessing of competency, is not inferior 
to that of abundance. 

" Many are the faults of him, who is not be- 
loved. 

* Wealth of the world ! let it go ; let it come ! 
a state of anxiety is upon a level 'with real 
penury. 

" Serenity will succeed when the rain is 
over. 

" Amongst the children of the same nursery 
equality is seldom found : — the brave will 
play, whilst his blood is flowing about him, — 
the submissive will be trampled upon, — the 
fierce will be avoided, — the discreet is in cove- 
nant with prosperity, — to him God pours forth 
his bounty. 

" Woe to the land where there is no reli- 
gion."* 

That the Druids also practised, as well as 

* These examples are selected from some published by 
Davies, in his Mythology of the Druids, (p. 80. et seq.) 
Turner has also collected a few ethical triads of extraordi- 
nary beauty and force, in his learned Vindication of the 
Ancient British Poems 5— a tract which will amply justify the 
use which I have made of the mystical writings of the bards, 
. to illustrate, and elucidate, classical authorities. 
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taught, correct moral principles, may be in- 
ferred from the testimony of Strabo; who 
states, c that a very high opinion of their 
adherence to justice prevailed universally/ 

They seem likewise, to have been fond of 
indulging in metaphysical speculations ; as ap- 
pears from the following questions proposed 
by Taliesin, a Welsh bard of the sixth 
century : — 

Knowest thou what thou art. 
In the hour of sleep ? — 
A mere body— a mere soul — 
Or a secret retreat of light ? 

And again, referring to another sect, he 
states by way of disparagement :— 

I marvel that in their books, 

They know not with certainty, 

What are the properties of the soul ; 

Of what form are its members : 

In what part and when, it takes up its abode 

By what wind, or what stream it is supplied.* 

Nor were they less skilled in natural philo- 
sophy, science, and the useful arts. C&sar 
informs us that they possessed considerable 
knowledge of astronomy ; and the appellation 

* Dav. Druids, p. 50. and 51. 
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Saronides, by which they were known to the 
ancients, is derived from two British words 
signifying ' pointers out of stars.'* Livy re- 
lates an anecdote of a native of Gaul, having 
not only foretold an eclipse of the moon, but 
likewise the exact period of the continuance 
of the occultation ; by which circumstance the 
Gauls acquired among the Romans the re- 
putation of possessing knowledge almost super- 
natural^ 

The Druids were accustomed to dispute 
concerning the structure and dimensions of the 
earth, and other subjects of physical know- 
ledge. Taliesin,! certainly had no mean opi- 
nion of his own proficiency in these depart- 
ments of science. " Let a river be specified/' 
says he, " I know its qualities, when it ebbs 
or flows, swells or subsides. I know what 
foundations there are beneath the sea." The 
same author proposes the following among 
many other curious questions, which are not, 
we apprehend, to be answered by a tyro : 

" At what time, and to what extent, will land 



* S6r, stars, and Honydd, one who discriminates, or 
points out Dav. Dru. p. 173. 
f Liv. lib. 44. c. 37. 
J Caesar. Dav. Dru. 52 and 51. 
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be productive? What is the extent and dia- 
meter of the earth? Who is the regulator 
between heaven and earth? What brings 
forth the clear gem from the working of stones ? 
Where do the cuckoos, which visit us in the 
summer, retire during the winter?" 

And again in the following strain, in which 
he almost rivals the sublime interrogatories 
of Job : 



O skilful son of harmony, 

Why wilt thou not answer me? 

Knowest thou where the night awaits 

For the passing of the day ? 

Knowest thou the character 

Of every leaf which grows ? 

What is it which heaves up the mountain 

Before the convulsion of elements ? 

Or what supports the fabric 

Of the habitable earth ? 

Who is the illuminator of the soul— 

Who has seen, who knows him ? 



"Who carried the measuring line of the 
Lord of causes ? What scales were used when 
the heavens were reared aloft ? and who sup- 
ported the curtain, from the earth to the 
skies }" 

The proficiency of the Druids in the medical 
art has been celebrated by Pliny; who likewise 
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informs us that in magic and the occult sci- 
ences, they appear to have instructed even the 
Persian Magi.* 

Nor were they inept in mechanical know- 
ledge; as that monument of dynamic skill, 
Stonehenge, sufficiently evinces at the present 
day. Indeed, an ancient triad celebrates as the 
three mighty labours of Britain, " Lifting the 
stone of Ketty," probably poising some huge 
rocking Logan ; " building the work of Emrys," 
or constructing the saered circle at Stonehenge 
or Abury; and "piling up the mount of the 
assemblies/' which seems to refer to construct- 
ing the artificial mound of Silbury hill ; which 
covers more than five acres of ground, and was 
deemed a sufficient obstacle to divert a Roman 
road. — Neither of which labours appear con- 
temptible to the artists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury !f # 

It need hardly be stated that the Druids 
were well skilled in music : 

Thise old gentil Bretons in (these) days 
Of diverse adventures maden layes, 
Rymed in hir first Breton tongue, 
Which layes with hir instrument they sunge. 

CHAUCER. 

But we cannot help here introducing a 
• Plin. N. H. lib. 30. c 1. t Day. Dru. p. 402. 
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remark of the Reverend H. Bowles, relative 
to the peculiar form of the Celtic harp, viz. that 
its counterpart was found by Bruce, in a cavern 
at Thebes ; but that there exists nothing of 
the kind in any other part of the world !* 

To this brief notice of the intellectual at- 
tainments of the Druids, we will only add 
their knowledge of letters. Caesar informs us 
that they used Greek letters in public and 
private affairs ; but that they did not commit 
the mysteries of their religion to writing; 
because they did not wish them divulged, and 
thought, by exercise, to improve the memory .f 

Where personal communication was imprac- 
ticable, it is probable that they carried on their 
intercourse by means of a symbolical language ; 
for which purpose they used leaves and twigs 
of different trees to convey their meaning. Of 
this fact we have tolerably conclusive evidence 
in the following poem of Taliesin's :— 

The points of the symbolized trees, 
What is it they whisper so forcibly ; 
Or what various breathings 
Are in their trunks ? 
These are read by the sages 
Who were versed in science. 

* Hermes Britannicus. 

t On the subject of the letters used by the Druids, see 
Davies' Celtic Researches, p. 237. et seq. 
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And again 



When the sprigs were marked, 
In the tablet of devices, 
The sprigs uttered their voice, 
From the frame of distinct sounds. 

And we have a glimmering light thrown on 
the meaning of these obscure symbols, 

The top of the oak, the bitter sprig of the ash, 
And the sweet brakeweed declare — a broken laugh. 
The cheek will not conceal the anguish of the heart. 

The top of hasels — privet of equal length, 
Tied up with oak leaves, declare— 
Happy is he who sees whom he loves. 

The top of the birch declares 

When drawn under the pillow— 

The mind of the affectionate will be liberal !* 

' That this symbolical interpretation of trees, 
from which divination drew its origin, was not 
peculiar to the Druids, but in common use 
among all primitive nations, appears from the 
following, amongst other illusions in the sacred 
writings : The prophet Jeremiah having stated, 
that ' he beheld the rod of an almond tree in a 
vision/ his divine interpreter immediately ex- 
plains the symbol thus : — " Thou hast seen 
well, for I will hasten my word to perform it. 

* Celtic researches, pp. 266. 263. 250. 
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The almond tree being probably a symbol of 
haste, on account of its blossoming in the 
midst of winter, and bearing fruit in the early 
part of spring, when other trees are but be- 
ginning to put forth their buds ! (D) 

It is an interesting question, but one which 
has very much perplexed the learned, from 
what source did the Druids derive their vast 
and extraordinary funds of knowledge ! 

As the best solution of this problem is con- 
tained in their mythological system ; we proceed 
to the most curious, if not the most important 
part of our division, and view them, thirdly, in 
their religious character* 

Perhaps no religion ever exhibited a more 
incongruous mixture of sublimity and barba- 
rism, than that of the Druids. They seem at 
once to have pressed upon the sphere of reve- 
lation ; and yet hardly to have left the pro- 
foundest abyss of superstition. The same 
account which represents them as being able 
to commune 



With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold, 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The mortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook':— 
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concludes with a description of rites which 
seemed appropriate 

To Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears ! 

Nor can we accuse this account of incon- 
sistency: for the inconsistency was in the 
religion itself. There are four heads of inquiry 
on this subject, to which Ceesar has directed 
our attention, 

1st. — The religious tenets, or practical doc- 
trines of the Druids. 

2ndly. — The gods whom they worshipped, 
or their celestial hierarchy. 

3rdly. — Their rites and modes of worship. 

4thly. — The mythological tradition as to the 
origin of the nation. 

In briefly considering each of these sub- 
jects, we shall intersperse our investigation 
with some remarks on the resemblance be- 
tween the xloctines or practices which we 
may have to describe, and those of other 
nations. 

As to the religious tenets of the Druids : — 
Ceesar informs us that their principal doctrine, 
and that which they considered as the most 
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efficacious in subduing the fear of death, and 
animating the mind to virtue, was the immor- 
tality of the soul and its transmigration after 
death. They divided the whole of existence 
into three circles or spheres. 

1. The circle of space. 

2. The circle of courses. 

3. The circle of happiness. 

The circle of space was appropriated to the 
Deity, and could be alone pervaded by his pre- 
sence. The other circles were reserved for 
man : the circle of courses as his probationary 
state ; and that of happiness as his final des- 
tination. 

Man's existence was a gradation from 
Amoom, the bottomless abyss or lowest degree 
of animation; through all the intermediate 
stages of animal life, to the highest state of 
spiritual being, next to that of Godhead. Hu- 
man nature was the middle point in the scale 
of existence, and was termed the point of 
liberty. As man possessed freedom of will, he 
might attach himself either to good or to evil. If 
the latter predominated, after death his spirit 
had again to retrace its probationary course 
from a certain point in the animal creation, 
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according, to its degree of turpitude. In due 
course of probation, it again animated the hu- 
man frame, and sometimes passed through 
several successive individuals, until it became 
firmly and unalterably attached to virtue. In- 
capable then of relapse, and no more suscep- 
tible of adversity or death, it entered a higher 
sphere of progression in the circle of happi- 
ness.* 

Such were their sublime speculations upon 
the spirit's destination: but we should err in 
supposing that they promulged these doctrines 
to the crowd; or that the vulgar mind ever 
soared to such exalted views. The ferocious, 
or sensual, painted the felicities of the circle 
of happiness with the hues of their own vi- 
tiated imaginations. Their felicity, even in a 
disembodied state, was, as Ossian expresses it, 
' to pursue boars of mist along the skirts of 
winds ; to ride on the tempest, and war with 
the clouds.'(E) 

But the Druids, besides disputing about the 
nature and final destination of the soul, were 

* For further information respecting the druidical doctrine 
of transmigration, see Turner's Vindication, &c, and the 
authorities there cited. 
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accustomed likewise to treat of the nature and 
power of the gods : and this leads me to con* 
aider, 

2dly. Their celestial hierarchy. 

Our great authority informs us, that their 
principal deity, and, him whose power they 
deemed the greatest was Mercury; of whom 
they had many symbols, and whom they wor- 
shipped as the inventor of all arts.* 

Mercury, styled by the Greeks, Hermes, 
is allowed by all competent judges to be iden- 
tical with the Phoenician god Taautus, or 
Taute and the Egyptian Thoth. As this 
widely worshipped deity is one of the 
most mysterious personages in ancient 
mythology; we shall select a few particu- 
lars of his history, tending to illustrate his 
character . with reference to his influence on 
Druidism. 

Eusebius has preserved a fragment of a 
work 'On the Creation 5 written by Sancho- 
niathon a Phenician, who is supposed to have 
lived about three hundred years before Ho- 

* On the subject of the British Mercury, see a very inte- 
resting and curious work by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, enti- 
tled "Hermes Britaunicus." 
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met; and has the reputation of being a most 
diligent searcher, and faithful transcriber of 
the records of his country ; in which Sancho- 
niathon states that this fragment was originally 
written, by Thoth, whom he styles, ' his god 
Taautusf and whom he describes i as drawing 
the constellations, and inventing letters before the 
aehige'* 

Manetho, an Egyptian priest, and historian, 
who flourished about 260 years B. C, states 
that he derived some of the materials of his 
history from certain columns which were en- 
graved in the sacred dialect, and in hieroglyphic 
letters, by Thoth the first Mercury ; and after the 
deluge transcribed into books by another Thoth, 
the son of Agademon.* 

In a Chaldaean MSS., translated by Kir- 
cher, is the following allusion to this myste- 
rious personage : 

" Theut," says the rabbi, " is styled by the 
Greeks Trismegistes (or the thrice great 
Hermes)/' Authors assert that he ruled 
over the Egyptians, whom he furnished both 
with letters and laws ; and that he invented 

* Celtic Researches, p. 108 et seq« Hermes Britannicus, 
p. 46. 
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alpliabetical characters in the figures of animals 
and trees.* 

Numerous, and various conjectures have been 
made as to the real character of the individual 
thus briefly and obscurely alluded to ; but per* 
haps the most curious, if not the most cor- 
rect, is the opinion held by the Greek Chris- 
tians generally, who, we are informed by the 
author of the Universal History, ** seemed to 
consider the first Hermes to be antediluvian, 
and no other person than Enochs who walked 
with God;" and that the pillars spoken of, 
containing the record of the celestial and astro- 
nomical knowledge were erected by him before 
the flood. The Greeks also, we are further told, 
applied to him the singular passage in St. Jude; 
"And Enoch also the seventh from Adam, 
spoke of these things, saying, the Lord cometh 
with ten thousand of his saints !" 

Such was the Egyptian Thoth ! the Greek 
Hermes! But it may be observed, that, * al- 
lowing the identity between the Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Grecian and Roman deities, a link 
is still wanting to connect them with our Bri- 

* Euseb. Prep. Evan. Lib. I, s. 9. 
f Celt. Res. p. 306. 
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tish Mercury.' Happily the mythological 
triads of the druidical bards furnish this link, 
and thus complete the chain of evidence; 
proving that this very being was the prin- 
cipal object of the ancient Britons adora- 
tion ! 

The British Bards celebrate as the chief of 
the three elementary masters of poetry and 
memorial, " Gwyddon Ganhebon, the first man 
in the world who composed poetry "* 

They mention, in another of their triads, 
" The stones of Gwyddon Ganhebon on which 
were read the Arts and Sciences of the 
World»+ 

This same mighty sage is further celebrated 
as " one of the great astronomers; and the galaxy 
was called after his name."$ 

And lastly, Taliesin, as though to close this 
link, characterizes this same mighty sage as 
having established the symbolical writing of 
thedruids; or, to use his own mystical lan- 
guage, C( set in order the elementary trees and 
plants /"§ 

Let us now return to these mysterious 

• Celt Res. p. 160. J Ibid, p. 174. 

f Ibid, p. 157. § Brit. Druids, p. 504 n. 
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stones, or pillars, 'on which were read the 
Arts and Sciences of the World f and collect a 
few scattered notices of their history, and the 
lore inscribed tipon them. 

These antediluvian monuments are thus al- 
luded to by Josephus.* The descendants of 
Seth, lest the knowledge of heavenly things 
which they had acquired should be lost, built 
two columns ; one of brick and the other of 
stone, (to survive when the world should be 
destroyed as foretold by Adam), on which 
were described their inventions; that in case 
of the force of the rains destroying the brick 
pillar, that of stone should remain. " Those 
pillars/' Josephus added, "remained in his 
time in the land of Syriad; which commenta- 
tors suppose to have meant Egypt, so called 
from Osiris. It will be seen, by a reference to 
the note at the end of this Essay, that it is pro- 
bable that these commentators (among whom 
is the Revd. W. L. Bowles), have come to a 
right conclusion upon wrong premises, res- 
pecting the place in which these pillars of 
science were deposited. (F) 

Pausanias states that these pillars were con- 

* History of the Jews, chap. 3. 
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cealed in subterranean chambers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes, beyond the Nile, and not 
far from the sounding statue of Memnon;* 
which account seems verified by recent disco- 
ries: for Wilkinsonrelates, that "in a cham- 
ber of the Memnonium, is an astronomical 
picture ; in the u hieroglyphics on the border 
of which mention is made of the columns, and 
of the building of this chamber of hard stone, 
where apparently were deposited the books of 

Thoth/'t 

It only remains now to gather up a few 
fragments of the mystical lore inscribed on 
these tablets: and perhaps' more information 
on this subject cannot be compressed into less 
space than is done in the following extract 
from the ' Antient Universal history .'J — " The 
most famous of all memorials were the co- 
lumns of Hermes in Egypt, mentioned by se- 
veral credible authors. Upon them he is re- 
ported to have inscribed his learning, which 
was afterwards explained more at large by the 
second Hermes in several books." 

* Pausanias, Lib. i, p. 78* 

f Wilkinson's General View of Egypt, p. 28. 

J Anc. Unir. Hist. Vol. I. p. 105. 
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It is certain at least, that from these pillar* 
the Greek philosophers and Egyptian historians 
took many things. Pythagoras and Plato both 
read them, and borrowed their philosophy from 
thence: Sanchoniathon and Manetho likewise 
made use of the same monuments, which were 
still remaining in the time of Proclus, a pla- 
tonic philosopher, who lived about A.D. 505. 
Jamblichus has a remarkable passage in his 
book of the Egyptian Mysteries : " If," says 
he, " you would propose any difficulty in phi- 
losophy, we will decide the matter by those 
ancient columns of Hermes; upon which Plato, 
and before him, Pythagoras, formed the prin- 
ciples of their philosophy.* 

The learned Stanley has given us the follow- 
ing brief hints as to the nature of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, which, it will be 
observed, bears that close resemblance to the 
Druidical, which might have been expected 
from the identity of their origin. "Pytha- 
goras," says Stanleyti " said first that the soul 

* Jambl. Myst. Egypt, lib. i. c. 2. 

+ Stanley's Lives of the Philosophers, p. 407. It has 
been maintained by some that Pythagoras himself was in- 
debted for his tenets as to the immortality and transmigration 
of the soul to the drnids. (See Borlase's History of Corn- 
wall and his authorities, p. 73.) 
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is immortal, and then, that it enters into other 
kinds of living creatures; or, as Diogenes 
Laertius expresseth it, that the soul passeth 
through the circle of necessity, lives at several 
times in different living creatures : he also said, 
that he had received this gift from Mercury to 
know the migration of the soul as it passed 
from one body to another, and into what 
plants and animals it migrated, and what 
things his soul suffered after death, and what 
other souls suffered/' But besides these vague 
speculations concerning the future destination 
of the soul, it is supposed that these columns 
not only contained many important truths in 
science and.philosophy, but also shadowed forth 
some of the mysteries of the revealed religion. 
It is the opinion of the learned, that Plato 
drew from this source his knowledge of the 
awful and most secret name Jehovah; and, certain 
it is, that among the hieroglyphics engraven on 
these columns, was the mystical symbol of the 
deity, consisting of a winged sphere and serpent; 
which has been thus interpreted by Sanchonia- 
than : "Jove," says he, " is a winged sphere, 
out of which a serpent is brought forth ; the 
circle implies the divine nature without begin- 
ning or end ; the serpent shows his word which 

VOL. Ill- N 
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animates and fructifies the world; and the 
wings refer to the spirit of God, which vivifies 
the world by his motion."* 

From this passage writers have inferred that 
Hermes was not unacquainted with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity : and St. Augustine applies 
to him, and the Egyptians generally, the 
language of Sti Paul, " When they knew God 9 
they worshipped him not as God, &c. Rom. i. 
21. Indeed, Suidas expressly states that 
Hermes was called Trismegistos, because he 
asserted that there was a Trinity, and that in 
Trinity there was but one deity .t 

But to return from the Egyptians to the 
Druids. There can be little doubt, I think, 
that long before they worshipped Hermes, they 
worshipped that God whose religion he had 
imperfectly revealed to them. Origen informs 

us that they believed in one God ; J and the 

• 

* See a very learned and interesting essay upon the 
Doctrine of the Trinity appended to the first volume of the 
early editions of Series's Hone Solitariie, for full and 
curious information on the subject. Speaking of this 
Egyptian symbol, the author reminds us that Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness as typical of Christ ; and that 
the spirit of God is represented as brooding upon the face of 
the waters. 

f Suid. in voce. 

% Cited in Camden's Introd, to Britannica, p. 84. 
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mystic symbol of the winged serpent, which 
has been preserved in the configuration of their 
temples, seems to attest their knowledge of the 
Trinity.* It is certain that they also taught 
the immortality of the soul,f acknowledged a 
providence,^ and believed that the world would 
one day perish by fire :§ and, it is extremely 
probable, that they had some vague notions of 
the scheme of salvation, and of a future day of 
judgment ;|| for Taliesin, who is styled in the 
Triads, "One of the three primary •Christian 
Bards/' alluding to his predecessors of olden 
times, asks, " Have they not sung of Christ 
that was crucified, and of the future day of 
doom, and of one that has been endowed with 
the lore of the deluge ?"% 

Whatever knowledge of the true religion, 
however, they may have once possessed, it 
appears to have soon dwindled into an obscure 
myth of the person from whom it was derived ; 
and their adoration was, in later times, paid to 
the channel through whicjjt their knowledge 

* See Stukeley's account of Abory. 

t Borlase's Cornwall, p. 108, n. 

% Borlase's Cornvrall, p. 93, n. 

§ Lucan, lib. i. v. 457. 

|| Mythology of Brit. Druids, p. 571, n. 

S Brit. Dru. p. 545. 
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was conveyed, rather than to the great source 
whence it emanated. 

Next in order to Mercury, the Britons 
worshipped Apollo, or the sun; whom they 
likewise called Belenus, or Bel ; by which name 
he was also known to the Greeks. Adoration 
was paid to the sun, it would seem, as the 
symbol of an individual called Hu, or Hu 
Gadarn, in the same manner as this luminary 
was confounded by the Greeks with the person 
of their God Apollo. This deified personifica- 
tion is thus described by a Welsh bard of the 
fifteenth century, 

The mighty Ho — 
He is the greatest, and Lord over us, 
And our God of mystery : 
Light u his course and swift ; 
A particle of lucid sunshine U his car : 
He is great on land sod sea, 
The greatest whom I shall behold— 
Greater than the worlds — Let us beware, 
Of mean indignity to him who deals in bounty.* 

And again, Anqurin, a Welsh bard of the 
sixth century, alluding to this divinity, says — 

" And now the lofty leader Huan 9 (the sun,) 
is about to ascend ; the sovereign most glorious 
— the lord of the British Isle." 

• Celt. Researches, p. 164. 
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And among other epithets which Taliesin 
applies to the same deity are the following : — 

« The Glancing Hu /" " The Sovereign of 
Heaven !" " The Gliding King r The Victorious 
Beli, Lord of the Honey Island, or Britain !* 

Let us next direct our enquiries as to the 
real character of this ancient and mysterious 
individual thus symbolized by the sun. 

Hu is supposed by those who, by their in- 
vestigations and research, are best qualified to 
give an opinion on this subject, to be none 
other than the Patriarch Noah. The deluge, 
with which this individual is so intimately con- 
nected, is commemorated in one of the Bardic 
triads, as " The bursting of the lake of waters, 
and the overwhelming of the face of all lands ; so 
that all mankind were drowned, except two 
individuals, who escaped in a naked vessel with- 
out sails." f In another triad, the ark is men- 
tioned as the « famous ship which carried in 
it a male and a female of all living, when the 
lake of waters burst forth: }i % 

Now Hu Gadarn is described as living at 
the flood, and as having made mankind ac- 
quainted with the properties of the vine, and 

* Brit. Dm., p, 115, 121. t Celt. Res. p. 156. 

X Brit. Dm. 106. 
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the first principles of husbandry. He also, it 
is said, instituted traditional laws for the re- 
gulation of society, and disposed mankind into 
various tribes. The principal characteristics of 
this remarkable personage are thus epitomized 
by the bard, Owen Glendower : — 

Hu Gadarn, the sovereign, the ready protector, 

A King distributing the wine, and the renown, 

The Emperor of the land and the seas, 

And the life of all the world, was he. 

After the deluge, he held 

The strong-beamed plough, active and excellent ; 

Thus did our lord of the stimulating genius, [wise, 

That he might shew to the proud man, and to the humbly 

The most approved art* 

From these extracts, I think it appears mani- 
fest that Hu Gadarn is but another name for 
Noah; and, therefore, that Noah was wor- 
shipped by the Druids under the symbol of 
the sun ; and if we now adopt the plan to which 
we had recourse in the case of the British 
Hermes, and recur to the great Egyptian pro- 
totype of this deity, we shall find a further con- 
firmation of this opinion. 

The sun was worshipped, by the Egyptians 
under the personification of Osiris, who, 
Plutarch informs us, was a husbandman, a legis- 

* Celt. Res. 164. 
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fator, and a zealous advocate for the worship of 

the gods. Their mythology relates that Ty- 

phon, or the sea, conspired against him, and 

that he was obliged to save himself by entering 

into an ark, or chest; in commemoration of 

which in after days, 

With timbreVd anthemes dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerer bore his worshipped ark. 

As though to complete the parallel, the poet 
Tibullus informs us that Osiris first taught 
mankind the cultivation of the vine: — 

prim as 
Docuit palis adjtmgere vitem. 

It is true that in the Grecian Mythology 
this last piece of service to mankind is at- 
tributed to Bacchus; but there is more connec- 
tion between Bacchus and Apollo than might 
at first be imagined : as appears by the following 
quotation from Lucan, who associates them 
both with an old myth of the deluge. The 
poet, speaking of Parnassus, says : — 

Mons Pheebo, Bromioque sacer ; cui nutnine misto 
Delphica Thebans referunt trieterica Bacchae, 
Hoc solum Jluctu terras mergente cacumen 
Eminait, pontoque fuit discrimen et astris, SfC. 

PHARS. LIB. V, p. 73. 

To Phoebus and the sacred god of wine, 
Sacred in common stands the hill divine : 
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Still as the third revolving year conies round, 
The M ssnades, with leafy chaplets crowned, 
The double deity in solemn songs resound. 
When o'er the world, the deluge wide was spread, 
This only mountain rear'd its lofty head. 

Singular to say, the priesthood of this very 
Parnassian Apollo, was hereditary in a family 
which pretended to trace its origin to Deuca- 
lion. 

To proceed, however, with the British pan- 
theon :— Diana, the Moon, or the Queen of 
heaven, was another object of Druidic worship : 
her devotees, according to the opinion of 
Davies, which he supports in an elaborate 
dissertation on the subject, viewing in her pale 
crescent a resemblance to the ark of the 
deluge.* Besides these deities, Caesar informs 
us that the Britons also worshipped Mars or 
Hsesus, Jupiter or Taranis, and Minerva, to 
whom they assigned almost the same attri- 
butes as those by which they were known to 
other nations. 

III. Let us now proceed to consider a few 
of the rites and modes of Druidical worship. — 

The principal characteristics of this worship 
appear to have been their circular temples, and 

* Myth, of Brit. Druids, p. 185. 
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consecrated stones; their sacred groves and 
oaks ; their holy fires ; their absence of images, 
and substitution of j symbolical idolatry ; their 
human sacrifices, and their magical supersti- 
tions. 

That the Druids had circular stone-temples, 
is proved, not only by the testimony of Heca- 
taeus the Abderite already quoted ; but by the 
mighty monuments still existing : — 

Mysterious rows 
Of rude, enormous obelisks, that rise, 
Orb within orb ; stupendous monuments 
Of artless architecture, such as now 
Oft times amaze the wandering traveller, 
By the pale moon discern'd on Sarum's plain. 

CIT. BY BORLASE, 117. 

That they likewise had consecrated stones, 
we infer from certain orders of councils, and 
from a law of Canute prohibiting recourse to 
them.* These stone circles appear to be of 
patriarchal origin ; as we may* infer from the 
Gilgal of Joshua; the name of which signifies 

* Cultores Idolorum, veneratores lapidum accensores facu- 
. larum, et excolentes sacra fontium, ve\ arborum, admone- 
mns ut agnoscant quod ipsi se spontanea morti subjiciunt 
qui diabolo sacrificare videntur. — Concil Turin. A.D. 567, 
Baluz. Joni. vi, 1236. SeeBorlase, p. 110 and 195. See 
Josh. 5, 10, 1 Sam., 7 c. 16 r., and 11 c. 16 v., and Amos. 
4. c. 4. 

N 3 
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'the circle:' and which consisted of twelve 
stones. Nor are we left in ignorance of the 
purposes for which these hallowed precincts 
were used ; for we learn that here the children 
of Israel kept the passover, and here judged 
yearly by Samuel; here Saul was anointed 
King, and here idolatry was subsequently 
practised. 

The consecration of single stones may also 
perhaps be traced to an equally early origin ; 
the patriarch Jacob, having anointed and set 
up as -a monument, the stone which had served 
him for a pillow at Bethel.* 

Another feature in the worship of the 
Druids, was their sacred groves, and the esti- 
mation in which they held the oak.f This 
peculiarity is so well known, that we will pass 
from its existence to its origin ; which we may 
be certain was very primitive, from the nume- 
rous allusions in scripture to the idolatrous 
practice of worshipping in groves and high 
places. We will content ourselves by refer- 
ring to one passage, illustrative of the reve- 
rence which early nations had for the oak ; and 
which also alludes to the consecration of single 

• Luc. Pliars. lfy. 1, v. 450. Plin. nat. hist. Lib. xvi, c. 44. 
t Borlase, 161. 
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stones. Joshua, having made a covenant with 
the people of Israel, " wrote it in the book of 
the law of God, and took a great stone, and set 
it up there under an oak, that was by the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord/' And Joshua said unto 
all the people, " Behold this stone shall be a 
witness unto us, for it hath heard all the words 
of the Lord, which he spake unto us ; it shall 
be therefore, a witness unto you, lest ye deny 
your God/'* It is rather a singular circum- 
stance, that a similar adjuration of the oak 
itself, is recorded by Iivy, as having been 
made by the ambassador of the JSqui. 

" This sacred oak," said the ambassador, 
pointing to one which overshadowed the gene- 
ral's tent, " and whatever is divine about it, 
shall bear witness that the treaty is broken 
by you."f 

It is not improbable that the abuse of these 
patriarchal institutions was the first deviation 
from the true religion. We have next to view 
the holy fires of the Druids. 

The Druids observed four principal festivals, 
connected* with their holy fires. The first was 
held on the 10th of March ; or the 6th day 

• Joshua, xxiv. 26 and 27. 

t Quidquid deorum est, Tit. Liv. 1. HI. c. 25. 
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of the moon, nearest that which was their New 
year's day, and when they performed the cere- 
mony of cutting the misletoe. The second, 
on the 1st of May; the third on Midsummer 
eve; and the fourth on the last day of 
October. 

Toland informs us that two fires were 
kindled near one another on May eve, in every 
village of the nation, through Gaul, Britain, 
Ireland and the Isles ; one on a stone barrow, 
and another on the ground adjoining ; between 
which the victims about to be sacrificed were 
made to pass, as a mode of purification.* Chat- 
terton alludes to this custom — 

Here did the Brutons adoration paye 

To the false god whom they did Tauran name, 

Dightynge hys altarre with greete fires in Mate. 

We are also informed that the people were 
obliged to resort to that kindled on the eve 
of November, for consecrated fire for their own 
hearths; the domestic fire in every house 
having been for that purpose first carefully 
extinguished. 

Mention is frequently made in scriptures of 
purification by causing to pass through the fire, 

* Borlase,p. 135. 
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as a very ancient Canaanitish rite: perhaps 
it may be considered as a general superstition, 
as it is certain that it was practised by the 
earliest inhabitants of Rome in the festival of 
Pales.* The preservation- of the sacred fire, 
and distribution of it among the people, seems 
to have originated with the Persians ; amongst 
whom it is retained even to the present time : 
for the day after their feast, (which is kept on 
the 24th. April,) the people extinguish all their 
domestic fires, and go to the priests' residence, 
and there light a candle, paying the priest a 
fee of six shillings and three pence English 
money.f 

Another striking characteristic of die Drui- 
dical religion was the absence of image 
worship. It is probable that the history 
which Herodotus gives of the progress of 
Persian superstitions, is applicable to those of 
the Britons. J ' The Persians/ says he, ' first 
worshipped an invisible being, calling the 
whole circle of the heavens their god, and not 
confining him within the bounds of any temple; 
they next worshipped the sun and moon, and 
visible objects of nature; and they lastly 
worshipped the gods of other nations : but 

* Niebuhr's Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 189, trans. 
f Borlase, 147. X Herod. Clio. 131. 
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they never consented to adore gods of human 
form/ So the ancient Druids, when the spirit 
of devotion began to flap her tired wings, and 
could no longer soar to the heights of spiri- 
tual worship and adore a being whom they 
acknowledged by their roofless temples could 
be circumscribed by walls, worshipped the sun 
and moon as intermediate objects with which 
their senses could hold communion and which 
they invested with a symbolical character. 
They next worshipped the oak denuded of its 
foliage and with two limbs extending like 
arms and the word Tan inscribed on the 
trunk,* as the representative of their Jupiter ; 
while some unhewn stone was the symbol of 
Mercury .f In their further degradation too, 
they may have adopted the gods of other 
nations ; % yet it was a principle of the Celtic 
religion, not to represent any of their gods by 
the human figure — 

non vulgaris sacrata figuris 
Numina sic metaunt 

LUC. phars. 1. in. 415. 

• Borlase 108. 

f — — Simulacraque maesta deorum 
Arte carent, caesisque extant informia truncis. 

Luc. Phars. in. 412. 
J Plutarch, (in Mario) informs us that, some of the Gauls 
swore to the obserance of certain articles of capitulation 
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Another feature of Druidical superstition 
was their prodigality of human life ; which they 
sacrificed to their gods whenever their own 
lives were in peril, either from sickness, or 
from war. It is a singular thing, and one 
which perhaps, more than any other, shows the 
weakness of our nature, and the inadequacy of 
human reason to supply the place of divine 
revelation, that this most revolting practice 
was the result of a false application of these 
principles, each in itself sublimely true : first 
a conviction that death itself is no evil; 
secondly, a persuasion that human life is so 
dear to the gods, as to be their most grateful 
oblation ;* and lastly, that life could only be 
redeemed by life.f Such were the right 
premises, as we learn from Caesar, by which, 

upon a brazen built but it is evident, from the state of arts 
at that time, that this was a foreign idol, and probably of 
Egyptian origin imported by the Greek Colony at Mar- 
seilles. 

* See Alfred's law based on this principle, abolishing 
capital punishment in several cases, ' because the redemption 
of human life had coat Deity too muck to allow of its being 
trifled with, 

f The author of the * Essay on the Trinity,* so often 
referred to, considers this horrid rite of human immolation 
a corruption of the original principle of religion, that, 
" without shedding of blood there is no remission .of 
sins." 
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through a kind of religious insanity, they 
arrived at such fatally wrong conclusions ! 

The cruel rite of human immolation, Borlase 
proves to have been practised by the Persians, 
as well as almost all the other nations of anti- 
quity. Lastly, we would conclude this part of 
the subject by a brief allusion to one or two sin- 
gular customs in the worship and divinations of 
the Druids. They had a custom of making 
three gyrations in their religious exercises ; and 
sometimes of carrying lighted torches and 
sacred fire round their temples, by way of lus- 
tration. This custom still prevails in the He- 
brides. ' In the Scottish isles/ says a writer 
quoted by Borlase,* 6 the vulgar never come to 
the ancient sacrificing, and fire-hallowing 
Karns, but they walk three times round them . 
from east to west, according to the course of 
the sun. Pliny observes, that the Gauls turned 
round in worshipping from right to left ; con- 
trary to the Roman custom, which was from 
left to right ;t but in accordance with the 
precepts of Pythagoras ! 

The Druids too, had a particular reverence 
for the place where two roads crossed ; as fep- 

• Borlase, p. 130. 

f Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 28. c. 2. and Stanley, p. 418. 
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pears from an edict of Nantz, which accuses 
them of kindling their sacred torches at such 
places.* That this superstition was of very 
ancient origin appears from the testimony of 
the prophet Ezekiel, who records that "the 
King of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two ways, to use divi- 
nation :"f and Borlase relates that the custom 
still prevailed in Cornwall, when he wrote. 
(An. 1769.) 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly de- 
scribed a few of the leading features of Druid- 
ism ; and traced the similarity, amounting 
almost to identity, between several of their 
myths and customs, and those of other nations ; 
we will now enquire whether this mysterious 
resemblance can be rendered at all explicable 
by considering : 

4thly. — The mythological tradition of the 
Druids, as to the origin of their nation. The 
Druids, Ceesar informs us, were very anxious to 
inculcate their descent from Dis or Pluto. 
The better to preserve this tradition, they 

* Venisli ad aliquem locum, id est, ad fontes, vel ad 
lapides, vel ad arbores, vel ad bivia, et ibi aut candelam, aut 
faculam pro veneration^ loci, incendisti. 

Bur chard's Coll. Canon, Keytlcr, 17. 

t Ezekiel, xzi. 22. 
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calculated their periods of time by the number 
of nights, rather than that of days. This 
custom is still retained by their descendants, 
the Welsh ; who call a week, wyth nos eight 
nights; and a fortitipA/, pythe*pio* fifteen nights. 
Pluto was considered by the Greek mycolo- 
gists as the king of the lower regions : by which 
locality commentators understand the whole of 
Europe, which, lying to the west of Asia, must 
have appeared to the Asiatics who saw the sun 
descend, not only as lower regions ; but like- 
wise, as the realms of Pluto are represented, 
the land of shades and darkness. Now this is 
precisely that portion of the earth which was 
allotted to Japhet ;* who, therefore, is supposed 
to have been identical with the Mythological 
personage Dis. Again, the peculiar worship- 
pers of Dis were the Cimmerians : and one of 
the names by which he was known among 
them was Ades; which is the name of the 
acknowledged patriarch of the Gauls, from 
whom the Mdai, a principal and most ancient 
tribe of Gaul And Britain, derived their origin 
and appellation.! 

* See introduction to Gibson's Camden, p. 12; and Celt. 
Res. p. 148. 

f See Celtic Researches, p. 167, and the authorities there 
quoted. 
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Leaving Japhet in possession of these 
honours, we will descend a step lower :— 
Josephus states that the ancestor of the Gauls 
or Celts was Gomer, the son of Japhet;* 
whose name is preserved in the national ap- 
pellation of the Welsh Cymri; the radical 
letters of which are similar. t 

Gomer is acknowledged by all to have been 
the father of the Cimmerians: of whom we 
know the following particulars. The Cimme* 
rians were a nation of very high antiquity, and 
mentioned by Herodotus J as residing to the 
north of the Euxine sea ; whence a small portion 
of them were driven by the Scythians into 
Asia Minor, about 650 B.C; and the remainder 
migrated to the extremities of the earth, near 
the North sea. Their descendants, as we learn 
from Plutarch and other authors, were after- 
wards indiscriminately called Cimbrians, or 
Cimmerians, Gauls, and Celts ; the designation 
Cimbrians, being properly the generic term, 

* Josephi Antiq. i. 6. Ex omnium historicorum fide 
certnm est Gomerum sen Aschenazen, cum aliis Noerai 
nepotibus, Galliam primos inhabitasse. 

Bute* m Frick, p. 154. 

t See the excellent introduction to Drew's Historical 
Charts. 

X Clio. 103. 
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and the appellations Gauls and Celts, the dis- 
tinctive names of two different branches of the 
original family.* 

A singular mode of tracing the erratic move- 
ments of this nomadic race has been hinted at 
by the author of Celtic Researches, which is 
certainly curious and plausible, if not correct ; 
namely, by marking the progress westward of 
the name Veneti. The Celts or Cimmerians 
had such a partiality for this name, that they 
seem to have left it as a monument of their 
existence, and a clue to their wanderings. It 
will not be surprising, therefore, the Cimme- 
rians having settled awhile in the north of 
Asia, to find a tribe of the Veneti in Paphla- 
gonia. This tribe we are enabled to track to 
Italy ; where, as might have been expected, we 
next recognize the name Veneti on the shores of 
the Adriatic. A little further westward we find 
the Veneti on the coast of France as a tribe of 
Armoricans : and their common origin with the 
Veneti of Italy has been satisfactorily traced 
by M. Mahe.f Having arrived so near home, 
it only remains to connect the Armoricans and 
the ancient Britons ; which is not difficult, as 

* Diod. Sic. lib. v. c. 32. 

t See Antiques du Morbihan, par. Mons. Mah6. 
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tbeir affinity is proved by the tradition and 
histories of both nations, and by the relics of a 
common language and religion. Indeed, the 
assistance which the Britons administered to 
their allies, the Veneti of Gaul, furnished Ceesar 
with a pretext for the invasion of Britain, 

If we now retrace our steps, and assume that 
the doctrines of the Druids originated with the 
descendants of Gomer, we are entitled to ex- 
pect some relics of the true religion. Gomer 
had lived long with his father Japhet, and had 
probably learnt from him all the antediluvian 
lore which Noah could impart ; and which, pro- 
bably, embraced those mysterious, but sublime 
truths allegorized by Thoth, and referred to in 
the book of Job, as that which wise men have 
been told from their fathers unto whom alone the 
earth was given * Hence the dim reflex of re- 
velation which we have noticed. 

This religion, it would be natural to suppose, 
would be tinctured with patriarchal customs, 
such as prevailed in Chaldaea, before the sepa- 
ration of the sons of Noah ; accordingly we 
have remarked in the druidical circles and 
anointed stones, a resemblance between their 
rites of worship and those of the patriarchs. 
As the knowledge of the antediluvian world 

* Job, chap, xv., v. 18 and 19. 
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had been collected and preserved by some re- 
nowned individual, it is not surprising, that 
when their religion was debased by idolatry, 
that individual should have been the chief ob- 
ject of their worship ; nor is it surprising that 
the hero of the deluge — the great progenitor 
of the renovated race of mankind, and grand- 
father of their more immediate ancestor Gomer, 
should have been associated with him in their 
idolatry : accordingly we have found that Mer- 
cury, or the antediluvian Thoth, was their 
principal deity; and that next to him, they 
worshipped Apollo, whom we have identified 
with Noah ! 

Again, we might have expected that after the 
separation of the sons of Noah took place, 
whose descendants were the inheritors of par- 
ticular blessings and curses, they would have 
been anxious to commemorate their ancestor, 
and to distinguish him from his fated brethren : 
we have accordingly found that the Druids in- 
culcated, as a tenet of particular importance, 
their descent from Dis or Japhet; and pre- 
served the name of Gomer, his son, in the 
generic appellation Gomerians, Cimmerians, or 
Cymric, by which the Welsh distinguish them- 
selves at the present day ! 

It only remains to explain the resemblance 
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between the Druidical and the Egyptian super- 
stitions ; particularly as it regards the symbol 
of the serpent. There are two suppositions by 
which this resemblance may be accounted for : 
either by supposing that the Cimmerians, the 
remote ancestors of the Celts and Celtic 
Druids, borrowed this symbol from the Col- 
chians, whose territories pressed upon their 
own, and who, Herodotus informs us, were a 
colony of Egyptians left by Sesostris in the 
earliest times ; or that it was a primitive sym- 
bol, coeval, or nearly so, with the deluge. 
We are inclined to adopt the latter theory, 
from the circumstance of the serpent being 
also a symbol among the Persian Magi ;* and 
to consider the Persian Magi and the order of 
Druids to be of identical origin: Madai the 
ancestor of the former, and Gomer the ancestor 
of the latter, being brethren.f (G) 

Druidism' having, at a very early period, 
found an asylum in Britain; and being pro- 
tected by its insular situation from the inroad 

* Cited by Diogenes Laertius, Pram. p. 6. 

t We are informed by Aristotle tbat tbe Egyptian 
priests were posterior to the Persian Magi ; from whom 
tbe gymnosopbists of India are sprung. Cited by Diogenes 
Laertius Praem., p. 6. — See volumes by Maurice on the 
religion of India, and its resemblance to Druidism. 
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of many other foreign superstitions ; probably 
maintained a degree of purity, which, under 
other circumstances, it would have lost: for 
Caesar informs us that the Gauls themselves, 
who wished to become more perfectly ac- 
quainted with any of its mysteries, applied to 
Britain for instruction. In. the course of time, 
however, it became sadly adulterated with the 
idolatrous usages of other nations ; to which we 
must attribute the gross and anomalous incon- 
gruities which it presented in late years. In 
particular, we may instance the admixture of 
the impurities of Babylon, famed for her en- 
chantments and divinations, which so soon 
sullied the patriarchal stream ; and which is 
easily accounted for when we remember that 
the Phoenicians, whose religion was a concen- 
tration of all that was most offensive in Sabian 
superstition, were the earliest discoverers of 
Britain: of whom, indeed, ancient poems pre- 
serve an obscure tradition that they arrived in 
a Phoenician ship on the coast of Cornwall, 
importing, among other things, a new religion 
in exchange for their freight of tin.* Tin for 

• Since writing the foregoing essay, 1 have perused, with 
a great deal of pleasure, the second chapter of the Picto- 
rial History of England, treating of the History of Religion ; 
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dross was not an inappropriate emblem of the 
exchanges made from time to time by our poor 
ancestors ; but happily their dross has at last 
been converted into gold; or that which is more 
precious than even fine gold !(H) 

in which the origin of Druidism is discussed (p. 70). An 
earlier perusal would probably have deterred me from the 
prosecution of my labours, but does not make me regret 
them. 
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CA). — PAGB 164. 
LUCAN AND BURKE. 



Lucan'8 works seem to have been very highly esteemed 
by our British Polybius, Burke ! " But what is liberty," 
asks that profound statesman, " without wisdom, without 
virtue ? It is the greatest of all possible evils ; for it is 
folly, vice, and madness, without tuition or restraint. 
Those who know what virtuous liberty is, cannot bear to 
see it disgraced by incapable heads, on account of their 
having high-sounding words in their mouths. Grand 
swelling sentiments of liberty, I am sure I do not de- 
spise. They warm the heart ; they enlarge and liberalize 
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(B).— page 167. 

PUDBNS'S PANEGYRIC ON LUCAN '8 PHAH8AL1A. 

Among all the writers of antiquity, none ever pour* 
trayed mental or moral grandeur with such a bold and 
masterly hand, as Lucan. The anger of Achilles, as 
described by Homer, is the peevishness of a child, or the 
madness of a bully, compared with the irresistible might, 
the terrible activity, of Caesar's soul ; " intolerant of 
rest,* delighting to pave his way with ruins, f and think- 
ing nothing done, while aught remained to be done !"£ 
When wrapt in a plebeian cloak, he taps at the fisher- 
man's cottage door, how does the greatness of his soul 
burst through his disguise, and his princely promises belie 
his beggar's garb !§ and when encountering all the fury 
of a tempestuous sea, how does his daring spirit rise 
above the storm ?|| The versality, as well as unwearied 
activity of his mind, is also well exhibited, when, after 
the battle of Pharsalia, he throws off the excitement and 
turmoil of ambition, and expatiates on the beautiful an- 
tiquities of Troy ;1T and, again, when amid all the volup- 
tuousness of Cleopatra's court, he turns from the banquet 
to satiate his thirst for knowledge ; and questions the 
source of the Nile, and begs to be instructed in the 
mysteries and religion of Egypt 1** Such is Caesar, 
as described by the poet ; but what shall we say of 
Cato? Caesar seemed superior to the elements; but 
Cato triumphs over fate ! In Cato, Lucan has given a 
reality to the dreams of poets, and a life to the visions of 

* " Nunquam patieiis pads, &c."— Phars n., v. 650. 

t — — "gaudensque viara fecisse ruina."— Lib. i., 160. 

t " Nil actum credens, dam quid luperesset agendum."— xi. r. 667. 

i " quanquam plebeio tectns amictu, 

Indodlis private loqui." v., v. 538.— (Vid pruec. et seq.) 
| Phara. v., t. 669, cit. ante, 
f Phara. iz., v. 150, et leq. 
** Phara. x., v. 155, et teq. 

O 2 
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That appal the murderer's sight, 
Lurk in the fleshly mandrake's stem, 

That shrieks when pluck'd at night, 
The dream of the injur'd, patient mind, 

That smiles at the wrongs of men, 
Is found in the bruised and wounded rind 
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Graeci 'Epprjv, nullos libros scripsisse, sed stela* solum 
aliquas, sive columnas, exarasse sacra dialecto: quae, 
Pausania teste/ in antris conditae sunt subterraneis apud 
Thebas, trans Nilum, non procul a sonante M emnonis 
statua: in loco quern t&c Svpiyyac nuncupant* Sunt 
autem Syringes, interprete Ammiano Marcellinof, sub- 
terranei quidam et fluctuosi secessus; quos ut fertur, pe- 
riti rituum vetustorum (adventare diluvium praescii, me- 
tuentesque ne cserimoniarum oblitaretur Memoria) peni- 
tus operosis digestos fodinis per loca diversa struxerunt : 
et excisis parietibus, volucrum ferarumque genera multa 
sculpserunt, et animalium species innumeras, quas Hie- 
roglyphicas literas appellarunt. Ex iis secundus Mer- 
curius, Mose recentior, libros suos consarcinasse dicitur. 
Manethos apud Syncellum, ad Ptolomseum Philadelphum 
scripsisse fertur irepi rijjc epptvtiaQ r&v « fovrkps 'Epp5 
fiitXuav, de interpretations librorum Mercurii secundi. 
Ex stelis, inquit, positis & rri Svpiatiucy yjf, pro quo 
Valesius legi mavult, Svpiyyirp yy et exaratis sacra dia- 
lecto, et Hierographicis Uteris a Thoth, qui est Mercurius 
primus, secundus Mercurius, Agathodemonis filius, Tati 
pater, libros traduxit, quos in templorum Egypti adytis 
reposuit. Ex iis sua Sanchuniaton in linguam Phseniciam; 
Manaethos sua in Grscam transtulit/'i 



(G).— page 287. 

IDBNTITY OF THE PERSIANS AND CBLT8. 

"A 1'egard des Perses, je ne doute point du tout qu'iis 
ne fussent ie meme peuple que les Celtes. Ni la langue 
des Perses, ni leurs coutumes, ni leur religion ne diffe'- 
raient pas anciennement de celle des Celtes." Pelloutier, 

* Witsii Egyptlaca, Lib. ii, c. 6, I. 4. 
t 1 Lib. i. p. 78. 
X 2 Lib. xzzi. 
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Hist, des Celtes, p. 19, quoted by Borlase. Among 
other circumstances, which prove the resemblance 
between the Persians and Celts are certain round towers 
existing in Ireland, and no where else discovered, except 
in Persia and India. See this resemblance further traced 
in the Pictorial History of England, pp. 13, 14, &c. 
Also p. 36, where it is stated " that the scythe-arm'd 
cars of the Britons may be assumed as one of the many 
links in that chain which seems to connect them with 
Persia and the East, where similar vehicles were in use 
for many ages/' 



(H).— page 289. 

THE DRUIDS. 



The religion of the Druids must not be confounded 
with their institutions as an order of priesthood : for 
though Britain may have been primary peopled from 
Gaul, and have derived its name, as Triads record, from 
Prydain, a native of Britanny, and descendant of the 
famous Md ; and though Celtic religion may have been 
introduced by his followers: yet the institution of the 
Order of Druids for the maintenance and regulation of 
that religion is generally deemed of British origin.* 

* Dr. Borlase has more than once repeated the observation " that 
whatever religious ceremonies and tenets we find recorded to have 
been among the Germans and northern nations, they are parts of the 
old Celtic religion, common to all the West of Europe and consequently 
to the Druids; and therefore the superstition of Germany and the Nor- 
thern countries may give great light into that of the Druids, and may 
justly be referred to, as they frequently are, in this work. But this argu- 
ment will not bear being inverted; the inverse is not true, for what we 
find recorded of the Druids, can by no means be asserted of the Germans 
and Northern Nations." 
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